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Time in the Modern Novel 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


Gusrave FLAUBERT, writing almost a 
century ago, brought the realistic novel 
to a point nearer perfection than it has 
reached since in handling character, ac- 
tion, and scene. James Joyce, who began 
his career in the impressionist tradition 
deriving from Flaubert, came close to 
destroying the classic structure of the 
novel and in the doing created new ten- 
sions in the use of language as communi- 
cation. Between Madame Bovary and 
Finnegans Wake a span of eighty-two 
years throws into historical perspective 
the disintegration of the novel form. 

It is not the purpose to trace in detail 
this process of disintegration. For better 
or worse, Flaubert did the whole imagin- 
ative job in fiction without appearing 
once before the reader in the combined 
role of property man and chorus. While 
Henry James and Joseph Conrad were 
laboring to deepen the dramatic values 
of what Joseph Warren Beach calls “‘the 
well-made novel,” they were at the same 
time creating the modern novel of sensi- 
bility in all its preoccupation with form. 
The idea of the novel as “‘a direct impres- 
sion of life’—the phrase comes from 
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Henry James—implies a filtering of ex- 
perience through an individual sensibili- 
ty. James used the strategy of the point 
of view to turn pictorial scene into drama 
by reflecting the action through one of 
the characters in his story. It was the 
same with Conrad’s introspective narra- 
tor, Marlow. The result of these examples 
has been to shift the emphasis of fiction 
from some ideal truth or moral judgment 
which reader and writer looked at 
through the same spectacles to a presen- 
tation of the thing which seems true in 
terms of private experience or personali- 
ty. This is writing in the modern tradi- 
tion, which makes form dependent upon 
sensibility; a tradition loosely held to- 
gether by writers as different as James, 
Proust, Conrad, Joyce, and Virginia 
Woolf. 

The novel has been assaulted also from 
without, for it has felt the impact of 
every intellectual development of the 
last hundred years. After Newton, Berg- 
son, and Einstein it could no longer evade 
the scientific necessity of a new concept 
of time and space; after Darwin, the bio- 
logical necessity; after Marx, the eco- 
nomic necessity ; after Freud, the psycho- 
logical necessity of man’s own thwarting 
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and distorted personality. As a result, the 
novel has been put to political and social 
uses having only incidental connection 
with its form as a rigorous, self-bounded, 
self-contained art. Lacking a body of 
traditional belief, in an age of anxiety 
and doubt, the novelist has been thrown 
back upon his own resources as a man. 

Literary history shows that, when the 
novelist has few doubts about his vision 
of life, he pays little attention to matters 
of form and style. But, when the writer 
can no longer take for granted the reali- 
ties and community beliefs of an earlier 
society, he grows more concerned with 
elaboration of technique and the disci- 
pline of style. The older novelists, from 
Defoe to Thomas Hardy, knew that 
they had done their work when they be- 
gan at the beginning, carried their people 
through a sequence of events leading up 
to a climax, and brought the novel to a 
satisfying conclusion. The whole subject 
was contained within a narrative with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. But no 
such ready mold exists for the modern 
novelist. He must find his own method to 
make the novel a measure of his aware- 
ness in a troubled and uncertain world. 


Virginia Woolf has put the matter in 
this way: 


Look within and life, it seems, is very far 
from being “like this.’”” Examine for a moment 
an ordinary mind on an ordinary day. The mind 
receives a myriad of impressions—trivial, fan- 
tastic, evanescent, or engraved with the sharp- 
ness of steel. From all sides they come, an in- 
cessant shower of innumerable atoms; and as 
they fall, as they shape themselves into the life 
of Monday or Tuesday, the accent falls differ- 
ently from the old; the moment of importance 
came not here but there. . . . Let us record the 
atoms as they fall upon the mind in the order in 
which they fall, let us trace the pattern, how- 
ever disconnected and incoherent in appearance, 
which each sight or incident scores upon the 
consciousness. 


For the modern novelist life is no long- 
er “a series of gig lamps symmetrically 
arranged.” It is the spectacle of man in 
his universe and the falling atoms of im- 
pression and sensation that shower about 
him in his time and place. In this view of 
life the realities of human experience no 
longer arrange themselves as a sequence 
of events unfolding in calendar time but 
as an interrelation of all events, past or 
present, that shape the patterns of our 
lives. 

This, after all, is the modern subject: 
the nature of man and the growth of hu- 
man consciousness. And consciousness is 
man’s measurement for the nature and 
duration of time, as memory and history 
are its deposit. The modern novelist is 
alert to that time sense which runs 
through all awareness of the relations be- 
tween fact and meaning, objects and 
ideas, outward appearance and inner 
reality; and he tries to make the form of 
the novel correspond, at least in its tech- 
nical aspects, to his perception of reality. 

The older novelist made a virtue of 
necessity in his treatment of time. It is 
true that Sterne tried to change the 
hands of his clock and by digressions into 
the essay all but lost the time sense for 
his reader, but he was a lonely pioneer. 
The modern writer has followed the 
course of science in the discovery of new 
methods for ordering the element of time. 
It was Bergson who first pointed the di- 
rection away from the calendar sense in 
fiction, with his theory of the fluid nature 
of reality and his emphasis upon intui- 
tion rather than upon reason as a means 
of sensing its duration. The direct influ- 
ence of Bergson upon writers like Proust 
and Virginia Woolf is still debatable, but 
the fact remains that the modern writer 
has claimed for fiction the doctrine that 
reality is a never static process of crea- 
tion which reason can apprehend only 
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through arbitrary concepts that stand 
for but do not actually represent experi- 
ence, that every present moment incloses 
the past and anticipates the future, and 
that memory charts the course of person- 
ality in the continuous stream of time. 
The Bergsonian view makes time a rela- 
tive matter, and here is suggested all the 
modern consciousness of retrospect and 
anticipation in the delicate balance be- 
tween knowledge of happiness past and 
hope of happiness to come. It gives the 
writer his inescapable vision of man in 
the flux of time and the stream carrying 
him away; arouses his need to find some 
vital link, some emerging pattern, in im- 
pressions and incidents that are always 
in the process of becoming; and directs 
his search for permanence in the midst 
of change. 

The novelist’s concern with time is a 
natural outgrowth of the modern sub- 
ject, a conscious awareness of the sepa- 
rateness and togetherness of events that 
give density and meaning to the pattern 
of experience. It is safe to say that the 
most interesting developments in the 
technique of the modern novel are those 
relating to the problem of time. These 
treatments differ in quality and kind, 
however; and, because their variety alone 
offers a wide field for critical considera- 
tion, they may be listed under different 
headings. 


TIME AS HISTORY 


The tense of fiction is the past. In this 
respect, at least, the novel is analogous 
to the nonfiction forms from which it 
stemmed. Like history and biography the 
novel attempts to present upon an imag- 
inative level a record of events that have 
happened. It must at all times appear 
real, and the past compels a reality of 
belief peculiarly its own. More than this, 
the very pastness of the past has always 


appealed to the human imagination be- 
cause it incloses in its perspectives of time 
the mysteries of the beginnings of things 
and life and death. From another point 
of view the past is a necessary condition 
of a story told rather than acted in all the 
directness and immediacy of present time 
upon the stage. It was only natural, 
therefore, that the early novelist should 
accept limitations of his form and make 
a narrator an established convention for 
getting his story told. 

In this sense, of course, all novels are 
novels of the past. On the most primitive 
level of story-telling there is the histori- 
cal novel, which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, began by celebrating the values 
of a vanished time and place. 

Sigrid Undset creates against the back- 
ground of the past a world of solid reali- 
ty, so that her historical novels make the 
remote medieval age as real as the pres- 
ent. Her men and women live in a violent 
and picturesque time, yet she keeps them 
true to the experiences of life which have 
been true of mankind in all ages. Time 
passes over Kristin Lavransdatter and 
Olav Audunsson; they grow up, fall in or 
out of love, and marry. They are forced 
into circumstances they had not fore- 
seen. Kristin’s disobedience must be ex- 
piated; Olav’s past haunts him as years 
come and go. They grow old; they die. 
Time passes and men change. The effects 
of these medieval novels are precisely 
those that Arnold Bennett achieved in 
the more recent, provincial society of 
The Old Wives’ Tale. 

Bennett’s novel stands almost at mid- 
point between the traditional novel and 
the new. Time is as much the theme of 
The Old Wives’ Tale as it is of Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past. Everything 
contributes to the sense of its passing. It 
condemns Constance to meek endurance 
of provincial routine and tedium. It car- 
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ries Sophia to Paris and a precarious 
existence there, as well as to the accumu- 
lation of a modest fortune. In the end she 
goes back to the town of her birth, where 
the sisters end their days together. No 
novel is more saturated with detail to 
show the changes brought about by the 
passing of time. One by one the older 
characters die; styles change; history 
breaks in with the Franco-Prussian War; 
horsecars give way to electric trams and 
automobiles. In addition, the author 
stands by to point out significant changes 
in the lives of his characters. The novel 
narrowly misses greatness. Bennett 
shows us all the effects and ravages of 
time, but—and this is precisely the point 
of much criticism of the Georgian novel 
—we see them only from the outside in a 
novel of externals. The writer deals with 
time in only one dimension, upon the 
level of action and scene, and we are 
never aware of what is happening to his 
people from within. Even Sophia’s re- 
flections as she looks at her dead husband 
seem little more than a convenient mood 
of fatalism to make time’s tragedy com- 
plete. 

The internal weakness of The Old 
Wives’ Tale poses this question: How can 
the modern novelist take advantage of 
new technical freedoms in the treatment 
of time without weakening the tradition- 
al form of the novel? Generally speaking, 
there are three means open to him. One 
of these has already been indicated: the 
use of a limited point of view to provide 
in the novel approximately the same ef- 
fect found in the dramatic present of the 
stage. James learned Flaubert’s lesson of 
impersonality, but he also created the re- 
stricted point of view to convey the “‘dis- 
criminated occasion” with ‘a minimum 
of architecture.’’ His contribution to the 
technique of fiction was a method for re- 
vealing human experience without sum- 
mary narrative or explanation of cir- 


cumstances leading up to his dramatic 
scenes. He provides, instead, a spectator 
who is on the scene from the beginning 
and through whose eyes we first become 
aware of the clash of personality and 
complication of action. Story still comes 
to us at second hand, in the past, but we 
see and hear through the eyes and ears 
of one of the actors on the stage. Once 
he accepts the point of view, the reader 
is directly involved in the scene as it de- 
velops. 

Another method is that by which the 
writer stretches an interval of time across 
a number of lives, holding the measure of 
the moment like a note of music to show 
simultaneous action on different levels. 
This is the method that Conrad implied 
in his phrase about “stopping in the very 
fullness of the tick’’; it gives to fiction a 
complication of space as well as a compli- 
cation of time. 

For an example of this aesthetic of the 
novel we go back to Flaubert, to that 
magnificant scene at the fair and the 
background of stir and bustle during 
Rudolphe’s protestations of undying love 
to Emma Bovary. In the street below, 
the jostling crowd mixes with the live- 
stock on exhibit; on the judges’ platform 
pompous officials mouth their speeches to 
the noisy spectators, while, at the win- 
dow above, the lovers carry on the trite 
dialogue of their sentimental romance. 
“Everything should sound simultaneous- 
ly,” Flaubert wrote, describing this 
scene; “one should hear the bellowing of 
the cattle, the whisperings of the lovers 
and the rhetoric of the officials all at the 
same time.” 

Flaubert’s statement describes the 
method Joyce used successfully in 
Ulysses and Virginia Woolf almost mas- 
tered in Mrs. Dalloway. In the middle of 
Joyce’s novel there is a scene in which 
scores of people are shown, each occupied 
with his own particular affairs during 
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an afternoon in Dublin—shopkeepers, 
priests, lovers, lawyers, undertakers, 
policemen. Each appears in a series of 
fleeting glimpses, and among them 
Stephen Dedalus and Leopold Bloom go 
casually, not as centers of reference for 
the narrative but as part of this amazing 
cross-section of Dublin life. It is a picture 
of the variety and complexity of human 
interests and occupations going on si- 
multaneously during a given interval of 
time. In the same manner Mrs. Woolf 
brings together in her novel a group of 
people whose lives may never touch in 
a physical sense but whose comings and 
goings affect one another suddenly, pro- 
foundly, even mortally, during Clarissa 
Dalloway’s day. The novel, like Ulysses, 
is narrowly circumscribed by time, for 
the whole of the action takes place within 
a single day. It opens with Mrs. Dallo- 
way’s morning preparation for a party, 
and it ends with an account of the party 
that same evening. Within this space of 
time, by the seemingly casual contacts 
she makes and the associations and 
memories they evoke, the whole of Mrs. 
Dalloway’s life is laid bare. 

If time can be stretched out in this 
fashion to show the variety of human 
experience, it can also be pushed down- 
ward to reveal the depth and intensity of 
that experience. Modern man cannot es- 
cape the sense of the past that rises, layer 
after layer, toward the present. A boy 
looks for arrowheads in a cornfield always 
with an awareness of the land before the 
settlers came and their plows broke the 
soil, of the time of hunters in the wilder- 
ness and the warrior trail. So it is with 
the novelist. Thousands of impressions 
are felt to be crowding in upon the pres- 
ent and pressing for recognition in the 
modern consciousness. It is characteristic 
of our age that T. S. Eliot should have 
filled The Waste Land with tags of quota- 
tion from earlier literature and images of 


history. These float through the back- 
ground of the poem, not casually, as in 
the accidental processes of time, but 
strategically placed to provide at every 
point in the poet’s survey of the modern 
world an ironic contrast between a noble 
past and an ignoble present. 

The success of Willa Cather with this 
treatment of historical time has never 
been properly evaluated. My Antonia 
reaches back into history when Jim Bur- 
den tells the story of Coronado; the 
Nebraska wheat field in the sunset is 
flooded with a sense of the historic past 
in the legend of the old explorer and his 
search for the Seven Golden Cities. In 
The Professor's House there are various 
levels of time within the structure of the 
novel: the level of present action in the 
story of Godfrey St. Peter and his family; 
the time of memory in recollections of his 
boyhood and literary labors; the time of 
tradition and learning in his career as a 
teacher; and primitive time of the long- 
dead cliff dwellers in the lost city on the 
Blue Mesa. These levels of the past, 
merging quietly in the autumnal mood 
of the novel, surround character, anec- 
dote, legend, and action within the long 
perspectives of time. Death Comes for the 
Archbishop is another novel of the past 
that breaks the surface of the narrative 
by excursions backward into the time of 
the conquistadors and the Franciscans 
and beyond them into the distant past 
of the desert tribes and the cliff dwellers. 
In her chronicle story of the two mission- 
ary priests in the desert country of the 
Southwest, Miss Cather has reclaimed a 
whole segment of the American past. 


TIME AS METHOD 


Henry James's point of view became 
Conrad’s Marlow—‘that preposterous 
master-mariner,’’ as James called him. 
The narrator in Conrad’s novels serves a 
double function. In the first place, he is 
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a spokesman for certain views of life 
which Conrad, as Flaubert’s disciple, 
could not express in his own person. In 
the second, he fits into Conrad’s idea that 
a story must always be accounted for. It 
seemed only natural to Conrad that he 
should put into Marlow’s mouth stories 
similar to those he had himself heard, 
during his seafaring days, in the cabins of 
sailing ships and on club verandas in 
tropic ports. He brought into prose fic- 
tion the simple theory that stories told 
seldom follow a straightforward sequence 
of events. Such stories loop backward 
upon themselves or else jump forward 
into unanticipated sequence; they leave 
the narrator free to moralize or digress, 
and usually they create suspense by re- 
lating the how of a story whose ending 
the hearer already knows. Or one part of 
a story may be heard in one place and the 
other parts picked up in ports scattered 
halfway round the world. The sailor- 
narrator gathers up these details piece- 
meal and puts them together more or 
less as they came to him at different 
times. 

The method sounds simple enough in 
summary, but at first reading Conrad’s 
way of telling a story is the most be- 
wildering aspect of his technique. Lord 
Jim is typical of the broken chronology 
of his method. The first part comes from 
Conrad himself through his encounters 
with the English water clerk in different 
Eastern ports. This section includes a 
brief sketch of Jim’s early background, 
his cowardly desertion from the Paina, 
and a picture of Jim at the trial of the 
officers for abandoning their ship. The 
story then passes to Marlow, who retells 
the story of the trial from his point of 
view and recalls an earlier encounter of 
his own with the German captain of the 
ship. He returns to the story of the trial 
in order to anticipate the later suicide of 


the judge presiding at the trial. He gives 
Jim’s own account of what happened 
aboard the Patna but again breaks the 
story of Jim’s confession and resolves for 
the future in order to tell the story of the 
French lieutenant who boarded the ship 
and towed it into port. Marlow reviews 
his dealings with Jim after the trial and 
jumps ahead to tell of his last sight of 
Jim on Patusan. He goes back to give an 
account of Jim’s experiences as a water 
clerk and introduces the character of 
Stein. Then he returns to recollections of 
his visit to Patusan, reviews all Jim had 
told of his life there, and ends with Mar- 
low’s farewell to Jim. Later he pieces to- 
gether from various sources the story of 
Jim’s final heroism and death and passes 
them on, in a long letter, to one of the 
hearers of his tale. 


TIME AS FANTASY 


When we remember that almost from 
the beginning of literature the utopian 
story has looked toward the future and 
the ideal state of man, it seems strange 
that anachronistic reversals of time or its 
imaginative use in fantasy should have 
appeared at a comparatively late date in 
the development of the novel. Edward 
Bellamy prepared the way with his Look- 
ing Backward in 1888, and a year later 
Mark Twain realized the possibilities of 
anachronistic humor in A Connecticui 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court. These 
novels, however, had aims quite apart 
from the treatment of time as fantasy. 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, for ex- 
ample, goes backward to the days of the 
Round Table, but he carries the modern 
consciousness with him. The novel is a 
work of boisterous humor and extrava- 
gant satire in its contrast of civilizations. 
The Yankee travels through time for the 
same reason that Swift sent his Gulliver 
voyaging through space. 
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H. G. Wells came closer to true fantasy 
in stories like The Time Machine. This 
novel had a scientific basis in the mathe- 
matical speculation of a space-time con- 
cept, and its pictures of the utopian world 
degenerated into classes of helpless aris- 
tocrats and cannibalistic workers and of 
a dying planet with only one living crea- 
ture flapping by the seashore are still ef- 
fective. But, as Paul Valéry has pointed 
out, Wells uses and explores time only in 
a concept measurable in terms of a de/i- 
nile past and a predictable future. 

Today the time fantasy has been al- 
most completely taken over by the comic 
magazines and consequently vulgarized 
for literary uses. There are only a few 
examples of fantasy in modern fiction 
that rise to the level of distinction. One of 
these is L. Sprague de Camp’s Lest Dark- 
ness Fall, the story of a young archeolo- 
gist who suddenly finds himself trans- 
ported back into sixth-century Rome 
shortly before the final fall. There are both 
humor and agreeable sense in the way in 
which he heads off the barbarian invasion 
and then, by inventing the printing press, 
creates a new history in which Rome does 
not fall and the Dark Ages are averted. 
The novel would seem little more than an 
imitation of Mark Twain’s anachronistic 
story if it were not for the theory upon 
which the book is based: ‘“These people 
who disappear, they slip down the trunk 
of history; and from where they stop— 
if they are very lucky and intelligent—a 
new branch of history grows.” The Time 
Machine is based upon the mathematics 
of space-time continuum; this novel, 
upon its metaphysics. 

Orlando is the least regarded of Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s books, yet is is in some 
ways her most successful experiment in 
fiction. For purposes of fantasy it traces 
in straightforward biographical fashion 
the life of a hero who is sixteen years old 


in Queen Elizabeth’s time, changes his 
sex at the age of thirty under Charles IT, 
and ends as a woman of thirty-six on the 
stroke of midnight on the eleventh of 
October, 1928. More than three centuries 
of English history go into the story of 
Orlando, in a series of situations realisti- 
cally presented yet carrying with them 
the impression of symbolic meanings and 
of time flowing into the present and merg- 
ing with it. 


TIME AS MEMORY AND MYTH 


From the dream-trance reverie which 
introduces the themes and characters of 
Remembrance of Things Past to that long 
last sentence, with its slow, sounding 
echoes of the word “Time,’’ Marcel 
Proust’s novel is art distilled out of the 
very processes of memory and of time 
itself. The structure of the novel is dic- 
tated entirely by the movement of mem- 
ory, especially by the illusion of the way 
time passes, or seems to pass, recurs, or 
seems to recur. Proust has all the modern 
novelist’s concern for time and space in 
his attempt to recapture out of the past 
the unconscious memory of people and 
events. These things can never be re- 
called by reason or intellectual memory; 
they may be evoked and re-created in 
their entirety only by sensation or im- 
pression. The title of the work in itself 
indicates Proust’s twofold concerns: time 
lost and time regained. “This invisible 
substance of time,”’ he said, “I have tried 
to isolate, but to do this the experience 
had to last.” 

It was necessary, therefore, that his 
novel cover a considerable period of time, 
to give opportunity for showing among a 
variety of personages the processes of 
time transforming events and ideas and 
man himself, tracing through unconscious 
memory the meaning or savor of an 
event, suspending temporal causality to 
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let the past reappear in the present con- 
sciousness in all the wholeness of its 
original image. It is plain that for Proust 
the reality of the past is not contained in 
the reconstruction of past scenes and 
events but in the physical sensations and 
moods they re-create. The origin of his 
discovery of lost time is the incident of 
the cake dipped into a cup of tea. The 
taste of this morsel brings back to him 
childhood memory of another cake 
dipped in tea that an aunt had given him 
years before at Combray, and with this 
recollection all the surrounding impres- 
sions of that time come back to him. “In 
that moment all the flowers in our gar- 
den and in M. Swann’s park, and the 
water lilies on the Vivonne, and the good 
people of the village and their little 
dwellings and the church and all Com- 
bray and its surroundings, taking shape 
and solidity, came into being, both town 
and gardens, from my cup of tea.” 

In form, Remembrance of Things Past 
is a novel without plot or crisis, unfolding 
with every lavish detail that the writer 
can invoke between two records of sensa- 
tion. The first is a childhood memory of 
the night M. Swann came to dinner and 
he was sent to bed without his mother’s 
good-night kiss. Unhappy, he lies awake 
for hours until he hears the sound of the 
doorbell and knows that the guest has 
departed. Later his mother comforts him, 
reads him to sleep, and spends the night 
in his room. The incident seems trivial 
at the time. But years later, at the Prin- 
cesse de Guermante’s reception, he hap- 
pens to pick up a copy of the book his 
mother had read to him on that remem- 
bered night, and suddenly across the 
years he hears again the ringing of the 
bell and knows that it will echo in his 
mind forever. The tragedy of time breaks 
in with the realization that everything 
weak and futile in his nature dates from 
that night in his childhood, and in that 


moment he sees the ravages of time 
among the people he has known. 

Remembrance of Things Past is not a 
novel in the traditional sense. It is sym- 
phonic in design, the poised sensibility 
of the narrator picking out the motifs of 
his experience, holding them for thematic 
effect, returning to them again in the 
process of recurrence as change becomes 
permanent in memory. The narrator 
moves through two circles of interest, 
“Swann’s Way” and “The Guermantes’ 
Way,” at first in parallel sequence but 
later simultaneously. This overlapping 
pattern of experience builds up a series of 
complex relationships through the imag- 
ination and observations of the narrator 
whose perceptions we follow from child- 
hood to disillusioned middle age. 

Literary gossip has frequently coupled 
Proust’s name with that of James Joyce. 
No two writers, however, are more un- 
like. Proust is introspective and de- 
scriptive; Joyce, dramatic and logical. 
Proust builds his novel out of a tremen- 
dous but private sensibility; Joyce gives 
Ulysses a kind of classic order by super- 
imposing his characters and the crowded 
events of a single Dublin day upon a sig- 
nificant myth from the remote literary 
past. The structure of Joyce’s novel, be- 
neath confusion of incident and subjec- 
tive probings, parallels the story of the 
Odyssey. There is more than a retelling 
of story in Joyce’s method, for this paral- 
lel allows considerable freedom with time 
and space and gives opportunity for 
dramatic conflict of perspectives. The 
past jostles the present on every page as 
Joyce attempts, as Edmund Wilson has 
said, to ‘render as accurately as it is pos- 
sible in words to do, what our participa- 
tion in life is like—or rather what it 
seems to us like as from moment to mo- 
ment we live.” 

Thomas Wolfe is the one American 
writer of sensibility concerned with the 
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nature and duration of time. He had all 
of Proust’s passion for the exploration 
and re-creation of the past and out of 
memory he tried to “set down America 
as far as it can belong to the experience 
of one man.” Time, legend, and myth are 
as much a part of his method as they are 
of Proust and Joyce, as his title, Of Time 
and the River, indicates. In The Story of a 
Novel he tells of his attempts to deal with 
three concepts of time in his work, Time 
Present and Time Past and behind them 
a larger measure that he called Time Im- 
mutable—the time of mountains, oceans, 
earth, and stars—which is beyond human 
consciousness. 


TIME AS SYMBOL 


Critics, discussing Virginia Woolf’s 
novels, invariably resort to terms associ- 
ated with music or, more appropriately, 
with poetry. For Mrs. Woolf looked at 
life with a poet’s vision, and she went 
even beyond Joyce in her use of symbols 
to make objects in the external world 
correspond to an inner reality. Her lyric 
method had its beginning in her first ex- 
perimental novel, Jacob’s Room, but in 
that series of bright pictures which reveal 
the many sides of Jacob’s personality she 
was still more interested in showing life 
as flux than she was in dramatizing her 
hero’s inner states. Jacob’s room is un- 
derstandable enough, since there is noth- 
ing particularly complex in the idea that 
everything a man knows or experiences 
becomes a part of his place in time; and 
the creaking of the chair in the empty 
room after his death carries its own sym- 
bolic weight. There are other images just 
as relevant, however, whose function 
Mrs. Woolf points out with illustrative 
comment, and the result is very much 
like reading footnotes to a lyric poem. 

In Mrs. Dalloway she has her material 
under firmer control. This novel projects 
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the experience of a lifetime within the 
span of a single day. Time appears on 
various levels as the different characters 
in turn recall the past or look toward the 
future, and often the only unifying ele- 
ment among these people is the moment 
of time which brings them together. Mrs. 
Woolf uses the striking of a clock to de- 
note both the hours of an actual day and 
the shift from one figure to another and 
the consequent change in her system of 
time. In this novel, too, she experiments 
with a device considerably elaborated 
later in The Waves, the use of recurrent 
images to identify the consciousness of 
each of the characters. To the Lighthouse 
was the first of her novels to fuse the 
form of fiction and the symbolism of 
poetry. The lighthouse itself is the sym- 
bol of time which stands at the center of 
her novel, an image of what is permanent 
in human experience, the alternating 
light and shadow of its beam becoming 
in turn joy and sorrow, life and death. 
The structure of the novel follows the 
same pattern: the long flash of the beam 
corresponding to the first section, ““The 
Window,” in which members of the Ram- 
say family and their guests are set in mo- 
tion; then an interval of darkness, ‘““Time 
Passes,’’ when the house stands empty to 
decay after Mrs. Ramsay’s death; and, 
next, a second, shorter beam of light, 
“The Lighthouse,” thrown upon the re- 
turn of human consciousness to the emp- 
ty cottage, where issues are decided and 
doubts and fears dissolved. The book is 
full of symbols—the twisted finger of a 
glove, the draped shawl, the fountain, 
and the spray. These are in turn subor- 
dinated to the scene of Lily Briscoe com- 
pleting the picture she had begun years 
before, seeing in a quick flash of intuition 
as she puts the last brush stroke on her 
canvas the relationship of all these people 
to the dead Mrs. Ramsay and the mean- 
ing of her picture as a capture of life. 


‘ 
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The helpful symbolism of To the Light- 
house becomes artificial and awkward in 
the structure of The Waves. In this novel 
Mrs. Woolf’s values of time grow more 
and more relative as she tries to record 
the impressions of its passing upon six 
minds simultaneously. In a series of high- 
ly stylized monologues each of her char- 
acters traces the course of his own mem- 
ory and sensation from childhood to old 
age. 

Mrs. Woolf’s last novel, Between the 
Acts, relies upon symbolism similar to 
that used so effectively in To the Light- 
house. In her handling of background 
there is always an awareness of the 
primitive or historical past, conveyed in 
images of the flint arrowhead, the Roman 
wall, the Elizabethan manor house, the 
hill still marked by the turning of the 
plow to grow wheat during the Napole- 
onic wars. England rather than time 
gives the novel its underlying theme, but 
Mrs. Woolf presents the land itself 
against the greater background of its 
history. And so the pageant which repre- 
sents English history from the Middle 
Ages to the reign of Victoria fills the 
greater part of the novel with symbolic 
meaning. The trivial, selfish, stupid, 
idealistic people who watch the pageant 
do not matter, Mrs. Woolf implies. They 
are minor actors in an interlude between 
the acts; that is, between the periods of 
greater drama in national history. The 
airplane droning overhead is the threat 
of war and destruction to these people 
who after the pageant go back to their 
own affairs—Mrs. Swithin, wisely 
enough, to her perusal of the Outline of 
History. 

CODA 

Mrs. Woolf’s novels represent an at- 

tempt to pierce ‘‘a semi-transparent en- 
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velope surrounding us from the beginning 
of consciousness to the end,”’ and her ex- 
ample holds illustrative value for discus- 
sion of her contemporaries as well. The 
chief problem of the modern novelist is 
that of form. Rebelling against the 
tyranny of time and its arbitrary se- 
quence of day and night, Monday and 
Tuesday, birth and death, the writer 
tries, if he is sufficiently an artist, to 
create the illusion of time under control. 
Obviously he cannot order the processes 
of time itself; what he can control, within 
the limits of his art, is the sense of its 
passing and duration. To this end he has 
developed a whole battery of methods 
and devices. Joyce’s bewildering sys- 
tem of cross-references, parodies, and 
parallels from history and mythology, 
Proust’s recapture of lost time in such 
incidents as the dipping of the madeleine 
into a cup of tea and the ringing of the 
bell at a fashionable reception, Virginia 
Woolf’s symbolism of wind and wave, of 
Big Ben striking the hours, of the artist’s 
vision as she puts the last brush stroke 
on her canvas—these are among the 
means by which the modern writer has 
enlarged the technical resources and the 
scope of fiction. One result has been the 
progressive break-down of distinctions 
formerly existing between poetry and 
prose, in an effort to give to fiction the 
sudden flash of recognition or the naked 
moment of perception which in earlier 
periods was the function of great poetry 
alone. Another has been to create for 
imaginative prose a variety of patterns 
which have this one thing in common: 
the individual approaches to the tech- 
nique of the novel and the end results 
have little relation to what we recognize 
as the traditional novel form. 
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The Growth of a Unit 


GEORGE H. HENRY’ 


The very ardor that we hope to pre- 
serve in a creed, constitution, plan—or 
teaching unit—immediately spends part 
of itself the moment we put it into form; 
so a unit must be ever growing and de- 
veloping if it is to retain its “life,” es- 
pecially as we teachers ourselves become 
older and too familiar with it. I do not 
mean that the teacher, therefore, merely 
revises his notes from time to time—de- 
letes, adds to, rearranges—in the inter- 
est of up-to-dateness. Rather a unit 
should be ever progressing with the 
inner widening of the teacher and his 
own fuller understanding of the young 
before him. I mean, above all, one’s 
developing ability to sense when educa- 
tion is not going on; when the unit is 
failing, not the pupils. To illustrate this 
idea I should like to reveal how a unit 
grew in me—how over twenty years I 
changed every so often in my handling 
of Macbeth. 
I 


As a novice I began teaching Macbeth 
in exactly the way I was taught the 
“classics” in both high school and college 
and the way I observed it presented in 
state-prescribed apprenticeship. 
Through pupils’ reading for oral re- 
ports—“looking up” in the library—and 
through my incessant talking (lectur- 
ing!) the pupils and I tried in three or so 
days to recapture the age of Shakespeare 
as a suitable background for the play. 
The next few days, by more library 

* Principal, Dover (Del.) Community High 
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books and talks, some pictures, too, | 
gave pupils something about the physical 
Elizabethan stage. Then came a life of 
the poet, his “‘stages’’; finally, the sources 
of the play and what “genius” did with 
these sources; at long last we were ready 
for the play. All this I called orientation 
—the dawn. 

Now came the meat, the text, an 
exercise in reading and thinking, and for 
relish, to relieve the dulness of the pu- 
pils’ reading their parts, I attempted to 
act out some of the soliloquies. The plot, 
the sequence of scenes, the occasion of 
the “thinking aloud,” technical points 
in play construction, and a set of ques- 
tions from the College Entrance Board 
examinations—just to check up—be- 
came the devices for “learning” the 
play. My examination was modeled on 
these questions; and themes, quite liter- 
ary in tone, were required of all—say, 
on “Shakespeare’s Use of the Witches.” 

With a three-hundred-year tradition 
behind it, textual analysis seemed correct 
to me, which meant parsing once in a 
while for meaning, at times digressing 
twenty minutes on a metaphor; and the 
method had its merits in those days 
when only one out of four was gradu- 
ated, only those with the gift for verbal 
abstraction (this was called intelligence 
then) surviving, the rest being dumped 
down the chute and out into the expand- 
ing economy. In my early teaching days, 
then, I did not realize that my responsi- 
bility for all youth was held lightly. 

It took me several years to catch on to 
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the fact that half the youngsters did not 
read the archaic words at all, only 
listened; that of those who could read the 
lines mechanically, but 15 per cent or so 
could understand a scene well enough to 
enjoy it. To nearly all, looking up library 
sources, which I had the librarian order— 
mostly scholarly studies unreadable to 
youth—was irksome, valueless as “‘learn- 
ing.” I had never asked myself why we 
were studying Macbeth at all, why 
“background” was necessarily “‘orienta- 
tion,’”’ why study the poet’s sources, why 
go into so hazy a life as the poet’s. 

I became curious to find out who 
started this now sacred tradition and 
managed to trace it to Kittridge of Har- 
vard, who got it out of Germany, where 
minute explication and_ spot-passage 
memory passed for “higher” learning. 
See the famous Albert Schweitzer’s 
castigation of it in Out of My Life and 
Thought. Hundreds of disciples kept it 
going, and naturally it filtered down into 
high school, this something originally de- 
vised for 1 or 2 per cent of the intellectual 
élite, as the historian Bancroft, who went 
through the mill, admitted. It was phil- 
ology for specialists, not English for the 
citizen. What matter in those days: the 
average German did not vote! English of 
this sort was actually vocational, bread- 
and-butter English for the scholar, not 
largeness for the masses. I dwell on this 
origin so much because as I go around 
the country talking with English teach- 
ers, this tradition is still the vogue. And 
the sole defense of teachers is, “You 
would lower standards!”’ 


II 


I gingerly gave up trying to re-create 
Elizabethan atmosphere and abandoned 
the sources of the play and, guilty, told 
nobody; much soul-searching went into 
this radical departure, in 1935. I had 


presented Macbeth at Shakespeare’s 
proper chronological place in a survey of 
English literature. I discarded the whole 
survey, comforted by the fact that even 
colleges were pushing the survey course 
into the sophomore year. 

I did have a relapse. Because drama 
was a particular hobby of mine, I in- 
jected into Macbeth a history of drama, 
somewhat after the course I had in col- 
lege. I added many tidbits like the fee 
paid a guild actor to crow like a cock at 
Peter’s denial, the origin of the chorus and 
of the term orchestra; pupils said they 
liked the story. But I did all the work 
and naturally each year my understand- 
ing of drama improved; it was my “‘busi- 
ness.” I ran to the city more and more to 
see plays; I made a pilgrimage to the 
theater of Dionysus at the foot of the 
Acropolis, saw William Tell at Inter- 
laken, Faust at Paris, Twelfth Night one 
evening by the Avon. I told pupils all 
about my wonderful times. 

Then somehow it came out that no one 
in class had ever seen a professional stage 
play—no one! It was a square blow on 
the jaw. The pupils and I were not even 
in communication! Says André Gide in 
his Journals: “You talk; you argue; 
finally you discover that you are domi- 
nated by auditory impressions whereas 
you are talking to someone predomin- 
antly visual. And you thought you un- 
derstood each other!’ Good sports, they 
gave me a look as if to say, ‘““We’re glad 
for you that you are full of this stuff; 
O.K. by us, but it’s not for us, not your 
way.” Lord bless ’em, how generous pu- 
pils are to those who they think have 
something on the ball; no envy, just good 
wishes, then sincerely going their own 
way! 

After my recovery, I scrapped all this 
too; nice to know, if ornamentation were 
education, but what insight did it have 
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for pupils now or for the future? Even 
though the 20 per cent came back from 
college all aglow, praising me, exclaim- 
ing, “Our college English is a snap,” I 
did not let them deter me from throwing 
the drama “‘story”’ away. “‘That’s good,” 
I would reply to be polite. “Yes, college 
is just what you gave us all over again.” 
The implication was that the repetition 
-—~an uncanny anticipation of mine, so 
they thought—now allowed them time 
for other things; it had ‘‘passing’”’ value. 
A few of the more sensitive would say 
something like this, “In your English 
you always thought of us. In college 
English it’s all English, without the 
‘us.’ ” 

If I could make the noncollege-bound 
pupils feel that the play was for them 
too, then education would be going on, 
not just schooling. But how? 


Ill 


If the play deserves a place in a 
secondary school at all, what is in it for 
the large group of ordinary pupils? Or is 
the play just a grindstone to sharpen a 
youth’s reading? If the play is valid for 
teen-age-canteen youth how could it be 
made real? But what is real? 

That the world (5 per cent of human- 
ity!) loves Shakespeare is no reason that 
youth has to be dragged through six 
weeks of him via print; it may be proof, 
however, that all youth ought to see the 
play performed—dquite a different mat- 
ter; the classroom actually is a perver- 
sion of the play. I was not interested in 
what passed for culture: I wanted Mac- 
beth to be meaningful for youth, or I 
could not honestly teach it at all; and to 


most youth the play was verbalization, 


not insight. 

I worked it out for myself—after much 
reading in many sources—that reality in 
education consists of two aspects: (1) 


that which awakens or agitates or dis- 
turbs the self, or seems meaningful— 
Christians used to call it “‘conversion’’; 
(2) that which goes behind words, which 
are only symbols, to things, processes, 
goals the words represent. The workabil- 
ity, the senses, and the immediate are 
stepping stones to higher abstraction. 
Old as the hills, all this is now called 
semantics. The first is personalization of 
knowledge; the second is contact, getting 
ourselves across to other persons; both 
can be detected as going on only by hu- 
man outlets (activity), not by what pu- 
pils write or say. They may not mean 
what they say! In school we constantly 
confuse the word for the act; meaning is 
larger than just what is “thought.” 


I. What agitation could the play reasonably be 
expected to stir up? 

A. Fate. How are choices made? Adoles- 
cence is a time of momentous decisions. 
How responsible are we for our acts? 
Youth hungers for this type of inquiry. 

B. The nature of temptation, of retrogres- 
sion. Why resist? 

C. What is success? Power, popularity, 
social whirl, recognition. Security—so- 
cial and personal—as a force. Ambition 
as a human drive. 

D. The difference between a newspaper 
murder and one such as a poet will con- 
descend to handle (De Quincey). 

E. Why a horrible accident is not a 
tragedy. 

F. How one can tell when a play is forcibly 
made to come out right and when it is 
sincerely constructed. Tricks of the 
trade. 


II. How can the play be expected to contribute to 
language training? 

A. It should not be assigned as home read- 
ing. 

B. It should be read aloud in class in its 
entirety. 

C. If a sixteen-year-old cannot read well, 
his stumbling aloud before the class over 
the broad rhythms of blank verse and 
the bombast of the age will not be prac- 
tice in reading, only boredom to all. Such 
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a poor reader is improved not by me- 
chanically mouthing Shakespeare but 
by working on the equivalent of a fifth- 
grade reader. 

D. The play should proceed at a good pace, 
with recordings to speed the class over 
such a scene in Macbeth as the one laid 
in England. 

E. Etymology, figures, constructions can be 
pointed out in passing, but other kinds 
of reading material would better serve 
this purpose. 

F. To hold the reading within bounds, 
pupils should observe how, as each scene 
sequence advances, the character de- 
clines while he thinks he succeeds. The 
plot and the theme should be read to- 
gether, or pupils will read only for story. 


After seven years of teaching | was 
now down to the naked play; but at 
least I knew where I was going; not 
goose-stepping over the precipice, not 
blindly following something called cul- 
ture. 


IV 


My having a philosophy at last al- 
lowed me to see what resources were un- 
der my nose all these years but not wisely 
used: the school play lay aloof as an 
“extra,” unrelated to my class, and I was 
the coach! 

For a decade our senior play had been 
an extra-curricular activity divorded 
from the study of Macbeth in class. After 
a bitter struggle that would take another 
article to relate I broke the tradition. 
The senior play became something other 
than a class money-raiser and was, in 
fact, abolished entirely; and the quality 
of the new “school plays” was to be such 
as to reveal to students what the theater 
could be. Would it not be just as sensible, 
I argued, after a study of The Return of 
the Native to say, ‘“Now go down to the 
newstand and buy any novel on the 
rack,” as after Macbeth to allow pupils, 
as we now do, to waste their energy on 


Aaron Slick of Pumpkin Creek. In an era 
of education conscious of integration it is 
incredible that just as the student coun- 
cil in most schools is hardly bothered 
with or utilized as an outlet by civics and 
problems-of-the-day classes, so the school 
play is ignored by the teachers of Mac- 
beth, though very often, as I was doing, 
they handle both. Where there is a 
drama club, it too goes its own special- 
ized way, and the poet of Stratford, dead 
and unable to reach the groundlings of 
our schools, goes his way. 

And how ironic that in those larger 
schools where a credit course in drama is 
allowed, it may not usually be a substi- 
tute for “regular” English but an addi- 
tional ornament to English; yet for the 
average pupil the drama outlet in all its 
ramifications should be the regular 
course and the abstract verbalized sur- 
vey—the Beowulf to Chaucer to Dryden 
to Pope to Kipling warm-up—should be 
elective. We forget that the Elizabethan 
play—like all other arts, as witness the 
mural paintings in medieval churches— 
was a substitute for print. In a high 
school of a thousand pupils there should 
be as many as ten quality plays per year 
for all English classes to see and hear, to 
criticize and evaluate as class work, in 
the way they do Macbeth now only in 
imagination. Drama can be a teaching 
device for the nonbookish, neglected 60 
per cent. 

I never reached this all-out stage, the 
war and the inner adjustment of teach- 
ers being obstacles; but I worked toward 
it. All school plays offered in assembly 
were given as much attention in class as 
Macbeth; at least, for the first time pupils 


appraised a play they saw acted. The 


drama club with its monthly one-act 
plays became no longer a coterie of 
theater devotees but a group whose 
social purpose was to provide a “seeing” 
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background for English classes to com- 
pare and contrast with Shakespeare. The 
secret was of course that the teacher had 
to “bring up” these plays seen in as- 
sembly, had to transfer them to his 
classes by definite assignment on them. 
In succession, the school produced Pride 
and Prejudice, Death Takes a Holiday, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Thunder Rock, 
Family Portrait, Emperor Jones, Strind- 
berg’s Lucky Pehr, and others. Yearly we 
brought the university players to as- 
sembly for more “seeing,” and we ran 
bus loads of pupils at school expense to 
the cities to “see’’ plays. It could no 
longer be said of me that I taught Mac- 
beth while no one had ever watched a 
good play! Macbeth took on more life by 
this kind of background than by my 
verbal ersatz attempt to depict the 
Elizabethan age. 

And now the movies. All these years I 
had been spoonfeeding pupils Macbeth, 
and then all the rest of their lives they 
went twice a week to the wretchedest 
movies—and enjoyed them. There was 
little transfer of training even in these 
allied areas. Writes Reinhold Niebuhr: 
“Hollywood has become the symbol . . . of 
the danger of reducing the content of 
works of art to some lowest common de- 
nominator.’’ Macbeth cannot wean aver- 
age pupils away from shoddy movies, but 
a teacher can use the movies directly to 
show them up for what they are. So I 
sent pupils to the movies, notebook in 
hand, applying the same standards to 
them as we used both for school as- 
sembly plays and for Macbeth. “Why, 
these plots are phony!” pupils would 
say. ““‘Who would have thought it?” I 
replied cryptically. 

In time we fell to studying the movies 
for four weeks each year, as part of Mac- 
beth. Such areas as pupils wanted ex- 
plored: 
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1. How movies as an industry affect the movies 
as an art. 

2. Do the movies reflect American life? 

3. Ways to evaluate a coming movie before you 
see it. 

4. How movies differ from a stage play. 

5. What makes a movie good? 


To describe how I handled these topics 
would take another article.’ 

Then I brought to our visual educa- 
tion room, solely for seniors and juniors 
to see as class work in connection with 
this unit, the following films: Grand /I- 
lusion (French), Ballerina (French), Life 
of Beethoven, Louis Pasteur, Alexander 
Nevsky (Russian), Our Town, Grapes of 
Wrath, How Green Was My Valley, and 
others. The fees came out of board funds 
—another accomplishment! After the 
showing, sometimes we discussed a film 
for two periods. Some pupil would 
usually be an usher at a local theater 
and would give us the low-down on 
publicity tricks; we subscribe to Varie- 
ty, read movie-magazine advertisements, 
compared movie reviews with the help of 
the Reader’s Guide, and clipped movie 
gossip; and pupils soon learned how 
they are victimized by public relations 
techniques. 

The reading of a contemporary play 
in class for two weeks followed and was 
topped off by one of their own choice of 
several hundred plays in the library, 
mostly in pamphlet form. I had the 
library restocked for this purpose. Four 
goals might sum up this stage of my 
developing unit: 

1. Plays to help in personal guidance 

2. A critical view of the movies 

3. A set of standards 

4. Ways of keeping up with the theater 

a) In near-by places, Wilmington, Phila- 

delphia 

b) In newspapers and magazines, library 


2 describe this in ““Shakespeare’s Heavy Rivals,” 
Survey Graphic, March, 1947. 
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V 


After a few years of this “activity,” 
still dissatisfied, I began to change once 
more, and I am now full in the midst of 
that change. I had forgotten, had never 
really learned, from what English-as-a- 
course was originally derived. English 
was the first great fusion, long before 
core curriculum was heard of. The old 
trivium of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
plus philosophy, was fused into one— 
into English, which was always meant 
to be what now goes by the name of the 
humanities, something as wide in scope 
as from here to the sun; only later did it 
become departmentalized into parsing 
and reading. I saw that English could 
“ravel up the sleeve of care” after all the 
other departments had torn it to shreds; 
it was the one course unconfined enough 
to give a philosophy of life that all youth, I 
discovered, hungered for. And why make 
Macbeth the center of something so im- 
portant, when for 95 per cent of all youth 
it was too difficult; when half of all the 
sieved-out youth of our select prepara- 
tory schools can do no better than C or 
D in Shakespeare? 

To be retained in my classes Macbeth 
had to prove itself not as drama, not as 
art, not as culture, but as a contribution 
to our larger class purpose; the play was 
no longer the base around which every- 
thing else in the unit took on meaning. 
Purpose became that base; my class had 
two goals: 

1. How pupils might study a local com- 
munity problem.—Let the literary chips 
fall where they will; if Macbeth can fit 
into one of the problems at hand, very 
well; if not, Macbeth is not used at that 
time, maybe not at all during the year. 

2. How can literature help me know my- 
self?—-Our campus humanists for gen- 


3See my article, “Our Best English Unit,” 
English Journal, September, 1947. 


erations have extolled the harmonious 
and well-integrated personality, yet 
again and again their supposedly liberal 
process hardly impinged on the personal 
life of the students (who run, instead to 
the psychiatrist, as a shortcut), while 
scholarship—in the last analysis a voca- 
tion—has all too often enslaved, not 
freed, even our professors. If the English 
teacher seriously tries to account for the 
popularity of Peace of Mind and that eye 
opener, Where People Take Their 
Troubles, he is compelled to admit that 
such classics as Macbeth, as they have 
been taught, have not touched the inner 
life of most pupils. 

Lowering standards! Says André Gide 
in his Journals: “The only drama... 
is the contest of each being... with 
what is opposed to its integrity, its inte- 
gration. The obstacle is usually within 
the self. And all the rest is only acci- 
dent.”’ I want English to be concerned 
with this “contest” especially for the 
neglected 60 per cent of nonbookish pu- 
pils (see the Prosser Resolution), and 
taught in their manner, largely without 
too much use of print. 

Too many pupils, heroic, larger than 
their reading, are humiliated by an Eng- 
lish whose business it is to extol the 
heroic. Because such nonbookish youth 
are being neglected by English, they 
turn where its equivalent is most avail- 
able and most dramatically prepared— 
to the new mass mediums of communi- 
cation which are now establishing the 
values of life for this group, not to our 
English classes. As a parent said to me, 
after a talk of mine: “In our state, this 
60 per cent, rabble-roused, have been 
captured by gangsters, for whom the 
governor is a front.” I replied: ‘Look 
how long you neglected them—and still 
do, right in school.” 

This group deserves more than wa- 
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tered-down courses when it cannot fit the 
academic groove, or more than being 
winked at as they squeeze through the 
print turnstiles without paying. Why 
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must high standards in English become 
synonymous with turning one’s back on 
most of humanity? I am now well along 
into this stage—without Macbeth. 


A Literature Program Designed for High Schools 


MIRIAM B BOOTH' 


Dearie the past quarter of a century 
a literature course designed specifically 
for high school has been gradually devel- 
oped in the United States. Prior to the 
twenties, the literature course was deter- 
mined partially by the demands of an 
academic college-board examination and 
partially by the enthusiasms of newly 
graduated college students who attempt- 
ed to present to their pupils in modified 
form the materials which they them- 
selves had recently enjoyed. In many in- 
stances a new teacher was given some 
histories of literature and a few scattered 
classics and was expected to proceed with 
no further guidance. Such a haphazard 
program sufficed after a fashion as long 
as the majority of high-school pupils 
were of the type who went to college or 
who could have profited by college in- 
struction had they been given the oppor- 
tunity. It does not now suffice. As the 
need has been increasingly felt and as 
methods courses have been offered and 
improved, the English curriculum has be- 
come gradually adjusted to the require- 
ments of all the enrollees in the secondary 
schools of today. 

Before discussing the content of a lit- 
erature course of study, we may do well 
to examine briefly the general character- 
istics of a realistic program which will 
meet the present needs. The content it- 


* Supervisor of secondary English, School Dis- 
trict of the City of Erie, Penn. 


self should be of interest and of signifi- 
cance to the pupil who is to study it. It 
should not be too difficult; neither should 
it be too easy. Material which does not 
present a challenge to the pupil and 
which does not require the assistance of 
the teacher for interpretation, and even 
for understanding, is not worthy of con- 
sideration. Provision for growth must be 
made both in content and in reading dif- 
ficulty. There must be a happy balance 
between the old and the new. Breadth of 
view and international understanding 
must be provided through literature 
which is cosmopolitan in its reach. High- 
school pupils should become acquainted 
with all types of writing, should examine 
intensively some illustrative examples of 
fine writing, and should read widely in 
books of their own choice. All books 
studied should be placed against the 
background of their own historical set- 
ting. Perhaps of greatest significance is 
giving to pupils a purpose for reading. 
Occasionally books may be selected for 
pure entertainment value, but most great 
literature can and should be selected for 
its pertinent social value. The simplest 
writing frequently yields the richest re- 
ward when one digs deep for the hidden 
meaning which is often concealed by ap- 
parent superficialities. 

How, then, can one determine what 
shall be used as basic material in a realis- 
tic literature program? That is not an 
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easy question to answer. What is right 
for one community may be wrong for 
another. Availability sometimes neces- 
sitates adjustments. Complete lack of 
agreement about what should be taught 
and where it should be placed sets up 
barriers which at times seem insurmount- 
able. Traditionalism and conservatism, 
especially in large-city systems, may 
hinder progress. Lack of sufficient scien- 
tific educational research and experi- 
mentation results in a swinging of the 
pendulum too far one way and then the 
other. There is subsequent loss in effec- 
tiveness and in human values. 
Whatever the problems may be, there 
is one thing which is certain. No book has 
ever been written which must of neces- 
sity be read by every high-school pupil. 
On the contrary, many classics which 
seem to be spoken of slightingly today 
are actually enjoyed when they are 
brought into the experience of the boy or 
girl, are properly motivated, and are 
published in an attractive edition. For 
example, Silas Marner is still a favorite 
of high-school students when presented 
under the conditions suggested. Classes 
have been keenly interested in preparing 
a modernized newspaper edition of the 
theft of the gold, of the finding of Eppie 
on the hearth, of the discovery of the 
gold in the pit, and of the exposure of 
Godfrey’s duplicity. Boys have searched 
diligently in the text for details when 
constructing a miniature stone cottage 
typical of those found in an English vil- 
lage. Human frailties and human forti- 
tude and courage have been recognized 
as being universal traits and have taken 
on added significance because of, rather 
than in spite of, their remoteness in time. 
If one is really to understand human 
nature, it must often be placed in per- 
spective. Silas Marner is not beyond the 
depth of even the average tenth-grade 


high-school boy and girl of today if it is 
taught with judgment and insight into 
the problems it may present. Difficulties 
occasioned by the eerie atmosphere of 
Egdon Heath as it supplies the setting 
in the first few chapters of The Return of 
the Native melted away when a compari- 
son was made between the heath and the 
vast area of sand dunes along the shores 
of Lake Erie. The strange had been 
brought into the realm of the familiar. 
When placed against a background of 
folklore so popular in modern fiction, the 
Idylls of the King lose their remoteness 
and take on undreamed-of significance. 
With a little ingenuity and imagination 
other timeless masterpieces can, in their 
original form, be brought within the ex- 
perience of pupils and may become a 
means of pleasure and of value to them. 
Since their publication in Grosset edi- 
tions or as Rainbow Classics, such books 
as Treasure Island, Jane Eyre, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Wuthering Heights have com- 
manded waiting lists of as many as fifty 
pupils in high-school libraries. Pupils 
who had refused to consider the same 
books when clothed in drab covers and 
printed in small type now bring them 
back to the library with expressions of 
great satisfaction. 

Provision for growth may be made by 
placing books of the same general type 
in alternate years. For example, the 
Erie course of study? provides study of 
biography in the eighth, tenth, and 
twelfth years. Such a plan makes the 
selection of material to be studied easier 
because the gap in the maturity level is 
greater between alternate years than be- 
tween successive years. Diversified book 
lists for extensive individualized reading 
may also be prepared with less difficulty 


2 Activating English: Practices and Principles of 
Instruction in Communication (School District of the 
City of Erie, 1947). 
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and with less likelihood of repetition. 
One-act plays are studied in the ninth 
year, eighteenth-century and modern 
comedies in the eleventh, and Shake- 
spearean drama in the tenth and twelfth 
years. With alternation of the latter, 
pupils now ask for the privilege of read- 
ing Shakespeare rather than groan when 
his name is mentioned. Young people 
want variety in their study just as they 
do in their diet. Animal stories are as- 
signed to the seventh year, narratives 
with simple forms are read in the ninth, 
while the technique of the short story is 
studied in the eleventh year. By selection 
of materials which are best suited to the 
maturity level of the pupil rather than 
those which are forced into a definite pat- 
tern by chronological placement, recep- 
tivity and mastery are more likely to be 
assured. These selections elicit free dis- 
cussion, which is a fundamental factor in 
the growth of every youth. 

Throughout their study of literature, 
high-school students of Erie are made 
conscious of the use of words in context. 
For illustrative purposes the following 
activities which require individual reac- 
tion to the diction of literature have been 
selected at random from Activating 
English. 

Make a glossary of sea terms; use these 
words in the discussion of the book read in 
class. 

Discover uses of idiomatic expressions in 
biographies read; make a list of effective meta- 
phors. 

Find color words that give a clue to the 
mood and interpretation of selected passages; 
find examples of highly imaginative poetic 
pictures. 

Locate apt phrases which give definite pic- 
tures or suggestions of an individual’s head, 
hair, forehead, eyebrows, eyes, nose, lips, 
cheeks, ears, complexion, and moustache. 

Select passages that illustrate excellent 
choice of words of characteristic modes of ex- 
pression of the author. 


3 Ibid. 
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These activities serve to acquaint pupils 
with the content as well as with the style 
of writing of the masters. 

Since in order to be fully appreciated 
all great literature must be read aloud, 
practice in oral reading is encouraged in 
Erie. Careful selection is made of pas- 
sages in which tone color, rhythm both 
poetic and prose, or dramatic quality are 
strongly marked. These are read, after 
preparation, in an audience situation. 
To improve oral techniques, teachers 
make wide use of the Mirrophone in 
order that pupils may hear themselves 
and thus may have a more practical basis 
for correcting faulty phrasing and other 
deficiencies. Choral reading is another 
device frequently employed to make 
analysis of literature and practice in 
reading both pleasurable and socialized. 
No other device affords such rich rewards 
in general improvement, in experience in 
working together toward a common goal, 
in critical analysis, in voice training, and 
in general cultural growth. All these 
phases of the program are part of the 
general design for a modern course in 
literature. 

A professor of some distinction once 
commented: “For every new book, one 
should read an old.” This is not a bad 
maxim to keep in mind when designing a 
course of study in literature for the high 
school. Pupils must be brought to the 
realization that perfection of form in 
writing, just as in cars, is an evolutionary 
process. In discovering how good writing 
is constructed and how improvements in 
technique have been brought about, 
young people may for the first time dis- 
cover that language has precision of form 
if it obtains the desired effect. Frequently 
universal problems are recognized only 
when they are flashed against the back- 
ground of various periods of history. 
Often one’s own problems seem insignifi- 
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cant when one realizes their similarity to 
problems faced by human beings as long 
as the history of civilization has been 
recorded in literature. The Canterbury 
pilgrims are not unlike their counter- 
parts in everyday life. Leaders today, 
sometimes for good but often for ulterior 
motives, try the same methods of secur- 
ing their aims as did Beelzebub and his 
followers in Paradise Lost. Yet one would 
surely not deny the high-school students 
of today the living for a short time in 
imagination with Johnny Tremain or 
with Jim Davis. Neither would one want 
them to miss the subtle humor and the 
wisdom of Robert Frost’s lyrics or the 
sweeping rhythm and the suspense of 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s The Mountain 
Whippoorwill. Acquaintance with both 
the old and the new are needful for com- 
plete development. The masters of other 
days may require more effort, but ac- 
quaintance with some of them as well as 
with modern writers of note is essential 
to the youth who is preparing himself for 
citizenship in the world of today. 

There is at present a trend toward 
stressing the inclusion of the literature of 
America in literature classes. This is to be 
commended if the pendulum does not 
swing too far. Much that has been good 
in our own writing has been neglected in 
the past largely because there was too 
much repetition of the same selections 
instead of wise choice of varied writing 
distributed throughout elementary and 
secondary English. But American litera- 
ture is too narrow in its scope to satisfy 
the requirements of an age in which all 
horizons have been stretched to include 
the entire world. The same statement 
could be made about the literature of 
any one country. With some assistance 
the pupils of today enjoy reading modern 
translations of the Odyssey and of other 
great epics and legends of the past. The 


units of instruction in Erie include all 
forms of fiction and nonfiction, such as 
novels, short stories, poetry, drama, es- 
says, and biography. When a pupil has 
finished his course, he has thus been in- 
troduced to all forms of writing and rec- 
ognizes the fact that literature is not con- 
fined to fiction. In addition, he has be- 
come acquainted with the best transla- 
tions of literature of many nations and 
has had the opportunity to read about 
people who have lived and those who are 
living today all over the world. Only 
enough reading is taken in class in com- 
mon to assure understanding of the 
printed page, to serve as models in ap- 
preciating various forms of writing, and 
to gain experience in interpretation 
Each instructional unit is provided 
with a representative list of books for in- 
dividualized reading. In the preparation 
of these lists care has been taken to in- 
clude books which will meet the varied 
reading abilities of pupils normally found 
in any grade. Although these lists are 
concerned with the general theme of each 
unit, they are flexible and are consider- 
ably augmented by the high-school li- 
brarians. In the junior high schools, ar- 
rangements have been made for each 
pupil to visit the library for ten minutes 
each week during a class period for the 
purpose of selecting books to read. Senior 
high school students usually obtain books 
during study periods or after school. Per- 
haps the best means of obtaining an in- 
ternational point of view is through a 
free reading program of books obtained 
from a school, a public, or a portable li- 
brary. In Erie a portion of the program 
which has yielded splendid returns in 
helping to improve reading skills is the 
making of a wide choice of books in at- 
tractive editions available to pupils 
through the school libraries. Discusssion 
periods in class on this reading help to 
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clarify problems by aiding pupils in in- 
terpreting the lives of others and tend to 
awaken social consciousness by making it 
possible for them to meet vicariously 
people who live under all sorts of condi- 
tions. 

No history of literature as such is 
studied in Erie. It has been thought to be 
of more value to obtain a sense of time 
by using the history of any type of writ- 
ing as it is taken up in grades ten through 
twelve. Pupils learn when they are ready 
to read short stories that this is a form of 
writing which originated in America. As 
a background for studying the novel, 
they survey the origin and the history of 
the novel. They trace the ballad form by 
beginning with the modern or literary 
ballad and continue by tracing the form 
back to its origin as a poetic expression 
springing from the people. Such treat- 
ment is considered to be of greater sig- 
nificance than any formal study could be 
and places stress upon content rather 
than upon chronology. 

Nearly all literary units in the Erie 
course of study are based upon themes 
which have social significance. A few are 
concerned primarily with the type of 
writing. Even in the latter, however, em- 
phasis is placed upon what the author 
has to say and upon the value of what is 
said to the present generation. Several 
illustrations of unit themes with the 
books which are studied as a whole or in 
part, and the purposes of each, may aid 
in an understanding of how this portion 
of the program fits into the total design. 
They are as follows: 


UNIT TWO—SEVENTH GRADE— 
FIRST SEMESTER‘ 
Wonder Tales: A Wonder Book, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 
Purposes: To enter into the realm of fancy 
with poetic faith; to become acquainted with 


4 Tbid., p. 4. 
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the more common myths; to understand how 
myths came to be written; to recognize the fan- 
ciful in everyday life 


UNIT TWO—SEVENTH GRADE-— 
SECOND SEMESTERS 

Just Neighbors: Hari, the Jungle Lad, by 

Dhan Mukerji 

Purposes: To become acquainted through 
literature with the inhabitants of many lands; 
to note the manners and customs of peoples 
around the world; to widen the horizon of ex- 
perience; to compare and contrast with one’s 
own the experiences of many people in strange 


lands 


UNIT TWO—ELEVENTH GRADE— 
SECOND SEMESTER® 
Moments of Crisis: Notable Short Stories of 
Today, Edwin Knickerbocker, Editor 
Purposes: To become acquainted with the 
short story; to appreciate the single effect of a 
well-written short story; to recognize the au- 
thor’s sensitiveness to moments of crisis in hu- 
man experience; to form the habit of looking for 
the author’s emphasis; to realize that separate 
incidents in one’s life are similar to a series of 
short stories 


UNIT ONE—TWELFTH GRADE— 
SECOND SEMESTER’ 
Facing Issues: Hamlet or Macbeth 
Purposes: To learn what is meant by a phi- 
losophy of life; to become more aware of quali- 
ties that contribute to strength of character; to 
note that an outlook on life is subject to change 
over a period of time; to learn that such an atti- 
tude reflects personality; to note that events are 
determined by the manner in which one faces 
the issues which life presents; to discover the 
characteristics of a dramatic tragedy 


Needless to say, all units in literature 
have been correlated as closely as pos- 
sible with other subjects which pupils are 
studying in any given year in order that 
added continuity be given to the entire 
school curriculum. Myths are placed in 
years in which the pupil is studying an- 
cient history, vocational reading is tied 
up with civics, and personal problems 
are considered in literature at the same 

SIbid.,p.16. ‘Ibid.,p.114. 7Jbid., p. 134. 
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time problems of democracy are being 
weighed in the social-studies program. 
Other problems of the pupil are met by 
the free substitution when necessary of 
developmental reading materials for 
designated texts, by stressing specific 
reading skills which are applicable to the 
reading material in a unit, by providing 
an alternate book for basic study when 
it seems wise to do so, by providing a 
generous supply of audio-visual aids to 
enliven the work and to make it more 
meaningful. These and other devices fit 


into the pattern of the course of study in 
literature designed not only to meet the 
requirements of a high-school curriculum 
but to meet in a vitalized way the needs 
of all the pupils enrolled in the secondary 
schools of Erie. They contribute to the 
pupils’ understanding of themselves and 
of others, aid them in establishing atti- 
tudes which should make their lives more 
meaningful, and acquaint them with as- 
pects of living from which they may se- 
lect those which are necessary for effec- 
tive world citizenship. 


Original Activities in Seventh-Grade 
Language Arts 


LUCILLE RAMSEY' 


Mecu recent study has been devoted 
to discovering how children learn best. 
Such research surpasses former discus- 
sions of how they learn or of what they 
must learn. Among educators today it is 
generally accepted that mass methods 
can never be the best way to help pupils. 
A recent article says: ‘“‘We shall have to 
individualize instruction in language and 
reading skills.’? Certain studies have 
even gone so far as to indicate that it is 
the job of the teacher not primarily 
to instruct children but rather to lead 
them to create.’ Probably the only true 
picture of the “real” child within himself 
can be gained through imaginative writ- 
ing. The feelings of the child, his emo- 
tions, his areas of reserve, his thwarted 


' Carr Junior High School, Orange, Texas. 

2 Dora V. Smith, ‘‘Basic Considerations in Lan- 
guage Arts Curriculum-making,” English Journal, 
March, 1948, p. 125. 


3 Fannie J. Ragland, Children Learn To Write 
(National Council of Teachers of English), p. 9. 


ambitions, his basic sense of values, all 
come out in the “tone” of his imagina- 
tive composition. Here we see not the 
child who is attempting to conform and 
adjust himself to classroom situations 
but the real person within the child. 


PURPOSES OF LANGUAGE ARTS 


An original-activity period, in which 
fifty-five minutes each week was devoted 
entirely to the presentation of original 
activities, has proved to be a very suc- 
cessful technique in putting over the lan- 
guage-arts program in the Carr Junior 
High School of Orange, Texas. The lan- 
guage-arts program of the Orange public 
schools has as its basic aims: “‘Teach the 
pupils to read better, to write better, to 
speak better, to listen, and to think.” 
Numerous curriculum bulletins contain- 
ing excellent experience-centered source 
units are in the hands of every language- 
arts teacher. As teachers in the language- 
arts area we must provide wide and 
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varied reading experiences for students, 
with special emphasis on broadening 
reading interests. We realize too that ex- 
tensive oral experience and frequent 
meaningful writing experiences must be 
provided in the language-arts class. From 
our observation of the reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening experiences of 
our students, we plan further activities 
aimed at leading them into deeper chan- 
nels of endeavor or at ironing out weak- 
nesses discovered. Our courses of study 
stress also that our teaching reflects 
awareness of our responsibility in helping 
to mold the charactersof the boysand girls 
who come to us daily, that we train them 
in the understanding and appreciation 
of democratic ideals, and that we give 
due attention to training for the wise use 
of leisure time. Most of all, we are aware 
of the fact that before we can help any 
child in any phrase of language arts we 
must understand him as an individual, 
know his particular abilities, his special 
interests, and his social and cultural 
background and adjustments.‘ 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION 


Beyond any doubt individual instruc- 
tion is the most desirable type of teaching 
in any field, but it is particularly vital in 
almost every phase of language arts. No 
language-arts teacher can assign a spell- 
ing lesson to meet the particular needs 
of thirty-five different individuals, even 
though every word be taken from the 
vocabulary of a particular interest-cen- 
tered unit. Any attempt to do so, unless 
there were homogeneous grouping, would 
result in several pupils having little or no 
challenge, with much spare time on their 
hands, and other pupils finding them- 


4“Principles Used in Unit Construction in Lan- 
guage Arts,”’ Introduction to Orange Public Schools 
Curriculum Bulletins 611, 612, 617, 618, and 719. 


selves blocked in a maze of impossibility. 
In the same manner, filling in blanks in 
other people’s sentences, mass instruc- 
tion in language forms, and unmotivated 
repetition of correct usages have long 
been tried and found wanting. In lan- 
guage arts most mass instruction is 
wasted time, giving too little to too few. 
One solution is small constantly re- 
forming groups and much completely 
individualized instruction. For most of 
those who have experimented in the 
classroom, especially in the junior high 
school, such individualized instruction is 
much easier to talk about than to carry 
out! We know we must help Mary, but, 
while we are helping Mary, often Johnny 
is wasting time—or, even worse, present- 
ing discipline difficulties. What normal, 
healthy twelve- or thirteen-year-old will 
not find another normal twelve- or thir- 
teen-year-old to get into mischief with if 
he is not kept busy? Normal and neces- 
sary freedom of expression and move- 
ment in the classroom is desirable; but 
needless confusion and wasting of time 
not only prevents the disturber and his 
neighbors from entering into desirable 
learning situations but also forms dan- 
gerous habits of social adjustment tend- 
ing to lower the morale of the group. A 
trite answer is: “Give Johnny something 
to do to keep him busy.” Again: “Not as 
easily done as said.” If five minutes of 
the class period is spent giving each of 
thirty-four Johnnies and Susies some- 
thing to do, the period is over before we 
can get to Mary’s problem at all! “Give 
them all the same to do?” That does not 
provide for individual differences. John- 
ny does not want or need to do the same 
thing Susie does. Even if he is a good boy 
and does it merely to please the teacher, 
he may finish long before Susie does and 
still have time to tease Betsy. The time 
he used has been wasted, and he has in 
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no way been helped in his problem of so- 
cial adjustment. 


ORIGINAL-ACTIVITY PERIOD DEVELOPS 
THROUGH TEACHER-PUPIL 
PLANNING 


In search for a way to use wisely the 
differing time on the hands of lively 
seventh-graders, the  original-activity 
idea was born. Several exceptional chil- 
dren had been encouraged to try creative 
writing as individual assignments. They 
loved the idea and were producing inter- 
esting results. They wanted me to see 
their writings and the class to hear them. 
This was natural and desirable. A reason- 
able amount of freedom of expression, 
like freedom of action, must be encour- 
aged in the classroom; yet when I was 
busily engaged in helping Ann’s group 
learn to achieve a tone of naturalness in 
friendly letters was not exactly the time 
to stop to listen to Carolyn’s story which 
she had enthusiastically just completed. 
But we did stop, that time. We listened 
to Carolyn’s story. It was very good. 
Knowing Carolyn, I knew it would be. 
Then Bill was eager to read a poem he 
had written entitled “The Riverside 
Bus.” It was highly humorous and quite 
picturesque. The children loved it too, 
and several manifested an interest in 
writing poems or stories. 

We knew that we could not write 
poems and stories all the time, and to 
read at random did not seem to work out 
for the best interest of the class. Then 
and there the class decided that the thing 
to do was to have an original-activity 
period at a designated time. The pupils 
were sure that they could produce enough 
to fill an entire period each week. During 
that period all students who had found 
time to produce something during the 
week would present their accomplish- 
ments to the class. They chose our last 


period on Friday afternoon as the best 
time. (In order to lay a good foundation 
for our broad aims in language arts, the 
daily schedule is worked out so that 
seventh- and eight-graders spend two 
fifty-five-minute periods in language- 
arts class each day.) 


EXPERIENCES BECOME WIDER 


Our first original-activity period was 
very successful. I foresaw and permitted 
a healthy spirit of rivalry to develop 
among some of the more talented stu- 
dents. There is no particular harm in 
Helen’s determination to write a story as 
clever as Margaret’s so longas Helen has a 
wholesome respect for Margaret’s efforts. 
I particularly encouraged the outspoken 
appreciation of the class when a slower 
and more timid child attempted a poem 
that was emotionally appealing. Perhaps 
the pupils realized that Tim’s story was 
pointless but that his conversations were 
clever. We found something encouraging 
to say about every effort, and often it 
was possible to follow a compliment with 
a tactful suggestion that would improve 
some other part of the composition. 
Gradually the class began to see together 
what made Jane’s story good or Pauline’s 
poem effective. “I would like to have 
known the little girl in Jane’s story. I can 
just see her,” Frances remarked. ‘So 
then, a good story must have clear de- 
scriptions of the characters. Perhaps if 
we'll read several other stories written by 
good authors, we'll get the idea of how to 
write descriptions better. It’s using just 
the right word, too, that helps to put the 
idea over.” The dictionary shelf was used 
more during the next week than if I had 
made a vocabulary study assignment 
every day! A class set of story-books was 
brought from the library, and every 
available supplementary reader was very 
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much in demand. Readers varying wide- 
ly in difficulty were made available. 

Frank remarked that Wayne’s poem 
sounded as though it had a tune to it. 
Nancy liked the way Virginia made her 
poem about ‘‘Autumn”’ say: 


The leaves are turning; soon they’II fall. 
The wind is sounding winter’s call. 


We then read other poems from well- 
known authors. Soon the class discovered 
the beat and rhythm in the poems. They 
discovered too that poets used compari- 
sons and striking images. “Can’t the 
poets pack big ideas into a few lines!” 
Tim remarked. Books of poetry were 
added to the shelves beside the story- 
books; supplementary readers were ea- 
gerly scanned for particular poems to 
suit individual fancies. 

The second week’s original-activity 
period was better than the first. Carolyn 
read a chapter of a novelette she had 
worked out the plot for and promised 
another chapter the following week. 
Margaret said her mother was coming to 
the program the next week, as she had 
heard so much about it at home. Gradu- 
ally the children captured the idea that 
it was a program. They forgot to think 
of the efforts they were making as school- 
work. They selected Dale as their master 
of ceremonies for the next week and pre- 
tended they were presenting a program 
on the air. This led to a study of radio 
broadcasting and worked in beautifully 
with a unit on “Keeping Up with the 
World.” Others wanted to lead, to plan 
the presentation of a program, or to serve 
as master of ceremonies. Before the end 
of the year every child had an opportuni- 
ty to lead. Not one shirked his responsi- 
bility. 

Often a student would tell his story 
instead of reading it. Special follow-up 
studies then were mace on how to or- 


ganize a story or explanation and to pre- 
sent it successfully to a listening audi- 
ence. The thrill of reading or of telling a 
tale of their own creation gave confidence 
to many. This feeling of confidence, and 
of belonging and contributing to the 
group, made it easier to lead the timid or 
indifferent child into new types of oral 
activities. Other language-arts classes 
heard of the original-activity programs 
and experimented with the plan. Eager 
young artists went so far as to write 
original skits and plays based on stories 
they had read and motion pictures they 
had seen. Not infrequently before the 
end of the year original-activity pro- 
grams were presented in the auditorium, 
and other classes which had language 
arts at the same period were invited to 
visit. The script-writing, the organizing 
of the entire program, and the directing 
were done by students with a minimum 
of guidance from teachers. Suggestions 
and comments were exchanged between 
classes. Properly corrected and copied 
stories, poems, and other original activi- 
ties were bound in booklets and ex- 
changed between classes. Stories and 
poems were selected from these for the 
Quill and Scroll, the school’s literary pub- 
lication. A seventh-grade student became 
a master of ceremonies on a local radio 
kiddie show, and several selections from 
original activities in the classroom were 
reproduced on station KOGT, Orange. 


PUPILS GROW AND DEVELOP 


It should not be assumed that all lan- 
guage-arts periods, or even a major part 
of them, were used in presenting or plan- 
ning the original-activity programs; but 
the project was worth while and the time 
allotted well spent. There is abundant 
evidence to indicate that, besides the 
pleasure and accomplishments of the stu- 
dents in the field of creative endeavor, 
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every phase of the broad language-arts 
program was strengthened. The original- 
activity program served not as an end in 
itself but as a means to many ends, as a 
key to many other language activities, 
and as a potent instrument in developing 
worth-while personal and social charac- 
teristics in varying individuals. The fol- 
lowing case histories illustrate: 


Peggy M——— was a timid, shy little girl who 
cried the second day of school when asked in a 
“get acquainted” unit to introduce herself to the 
class, but Peggy had a bottled-up appreciation 
of the beautiful. Before the year was over she 
was one of the best poets of the class and read 
her material without any display of timidity. 


Lois B—— read on the level of a poor third- 
grader, was sullen and rebellious when asked to 
read orally even in a small group. Her spelling 
and handwriting were so poor that her written 
work was hardly legible. Compliments of the 
class on “creations” of others little more gifted 
than she encouraged her to attempt a poem. Of 
course it was merely a nursery jingle, but others 
followed. She learned to read with a smoothness 
that helped her in other reading situations. She 
willingly recopied her simple little poems a 
dozen times until they were neat, perfectly 
spelled, and properly punctuated. 


Jean L-—— was only twelve, with an 1.Q. of 
129 and a body that showed early physical de- 
velopment. She was plainly bored with little 
seventh-graders. She had found little to chal- 
lenge her in the classroom and, though she liked 
to read, had spent too much of her time reading 
pulp magazines. Through original-activity at- 
tempts she found that she could create charac- 
ters and situations that would put the class on the 
edge of their seats. She also noted that the other 
boys and girls were not particularly interested 
in the oversentimental love stories she had so 
much admired. In order to create something 
that would go over, she began to change her 
reading habits. She became especially interested 
in O. Henry’s stories and developed an ability 
to write short short stories with surprise end- 
ings. Her reading habits broadened greatly. She 
improved in her social relations and became 
very helpful to both teacher and students. 


Billy J——— was a stutterer. At one original- 
activity program he read a poem of his own 


composition without a stutter. He became in- 
terested in reading poetry aloud. He appeared 
on a local radio broadcast. His speech showed 
signs of improvement in situations other than 
reading poetry. 


Jack C-—- started things with flashing zest 
but had a habit of never completing them. He 
was negligent about keeping up with materials. 
He did have a flair for highly imaginative writ- 
ing. He would start a story and the children 
would refuse to let him stop it after the first two 
or three chapters. Through such experiences he 
was helped to overcome his slipshod, careless 
manner and to follow through a thing he had 
started. 


ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR IMPROVE 


Mary Ann K—— could not get up before a 
group without giggling. She would hesitate on 
a word, if reading; stall on a thought, if speak- 
ing; look at a girl friend and start giggling. 
Reading her own creative work helped Mary 
Ann over the hard places. After a few successes 
at reading without getting off on embarrassing 
side tangents, she gained more self-confidence 
and a desire to try harder to achieve poise in 
oral situations. 


Tom B—— was very much a boy and scoffed 
at the idea of reading “‘sissy” poetry. The fact 
was that he just was not interested in reading 
but was interested in excelling in baseball. 
James wrote a humorous little poem entitled 
“Tommy at the Bat.” It appealed to Tommy’s 
ego but also aroused his interest in the original- 
activity program. Soon he was attempting 
poems and stories of his own and learned the joy 
of achievement in the classroom as well as on the 
ball field. 


Nell A—— was very poor at spelling. She 
was a nervous, fidgety child. Her spelling difii- 
culty lay largely in the fact that she seldom con- 
centrated long enough really to see a word. She 
became particularly interested in making poems 
that would rhyme. She prepared for her note- 
book a rhyming dictionary, which grew as the 
year progressed. Her search for rhyming words 
and her care in writing them down seemed to 
develop in her a new sense of precision. Her 
spelling improved and so did her vocabulary. 
She also developed an ability to concentrate 
for longer periods of time. 
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Janis D——— liked to put conversation in her 
stories but found that both she and her class- 
mates had trouble reading it. The difficulty was 
lack of correct punctuation and paragraphing. 
After some individual instruction by the teach- 
er and references to good selections of conversa- 
tion in books, she learned to punctuate and 
paragraph her conversations correctly. Through 
her experience not only Janis but others in the 
class came to appreciate the importance of cor- 
rect punctuation and paragraphing. 


Lonnie F was very poor in reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking but liked to draw. He was 
told that his drawings could be classed as origi- 
nal activities on the program if he would plan an 
explanation of them or illustrate a particular 
book or story. He might even like to try to write 
a story and illustrate it. Before long he was try- 
ing all three. He was led to engage in reading, 
writing, and speaking activities for which he had 
never manifested an interest. 


Beth L——- and Susan S——- were very good 
friends, and both were superior children. Nei- 
ther found school work difficult. They had gone 
through elementary school together, and, as 
adolescence presented more and more distrac- 
tions, they became more interested in gossiping, 
if allowed to work together, than in completing 
the project assigned. They were encouraged to 
attempt a skit for production at an original-ac- 
tivity period. It went over well with the class, 
and they became very enthusiastic over their 
“productions.” There was no further need to 
separate them as a repressive measure. It took 
all their time to supply the demand for their 
worth-while endeavors. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


Besides individual growth and adjust- 
ments, the most desirable outcome of the 
program was the way it served as an 
avenue toward meaningful participation 
in other language activities. The interest 
of the pupils in creating for themselves 
and in contributing to the original-activi- 
ty program something that would be of 
interest to the group led them to much 
broader reading than they otherwise 
would have engaged in. They learned to 
distinguish and to choose between differ- 
ent types of reading material. Evalua- 


tions were made by students who would 
never have thought along such lines in 
ordinary reading situations. 

Writing skills improved greatly as a 
result of the project. The joy of creation 
was followed by the desire to share the 
joy with others. The members of the 
class would search eagerly for the clearly 
written, properly spelled and punctuated 
papers, when exchanges were made be- 
tween students or classes. Pupils worked 
tirelessly on papers to get them perfect 
to go into collective booklets to submit 
for publication or to send to other classes. 
Individual spelling demons were listed 
and learned. The value of placing the 
written word correctly on the page came 
to have purpose and meaning. 

Speaking before the class became a 
pleasure rather than a dreaded assign- 
ment. Pupils discovered that the fear of 
speaking before a group comes from hav- 
ing little or nothing to say or from the 
lack of ability to say it effectively. Fears 
and timidity rapidly disappeared when 
a child became lost in presenting some- 
thing from his very heart, from a cross- 
section of his everyday life, from some- 
thing of his own creation. It was easier 
to encourage Johnny to retell a story he 
had read or to organize a talk on a unit 
subject after he had successfully told a 
story of his own creation. 

Radio and public address systems have 
caused good listening to be almost a lost 
art in the American home and perhaps 
too often in the schoolroom. Children get 
the habit of hearing the noise of a radio 
but not necessarily of being attentive. 
The loud public address systems at many 
public gatherings make it unnecessary 
for children to be particularly quiet in 
order that others can hear. We know the 
individual can be greatly aided in the 
learning process by forming the habit of 
attentive listening. In the original-ac- 
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tivity period there arose few listening 
problems. Pupils did not have to be en- 
couraged to listen to creations of their 
own classmates. Excellent opportunities 
were provided for training in developing 
good listening habits. 

Powers of observation were sharpened. 
Through attempting to do creative writ- 
ing, children learned to develop the 
power of seeing the commonplace, every- 
day things in the sunlight of surprise. 


They learned to produce candid verbal 
photography with the naturalness of 
childhood. Vocabularies were increased, 
and varieties of word usage strengthened 
and broadened. Many desirable out- 
comes in personality development and 
social adjustment were brought about 
directly by the original-activity period, 
and, finally, as was its original aim, it 
definitely solved the problem of provid- 
ing for wise use of leisure time. 


Brotherhood: Pattern for World Peace 


MARY HODGE COX’ 


Last winter we conducted a school- 
wide project at Alex G. Barret Junior 
High School on the topic “Brotherhood: 
Pattern for World Peace” in which six 
hundred and fifty pupils participated 
under the direction of the English and 
social-studies teachers. The high point of 
the project, as far as material accom- 
plishments are concerned, was the pub- 
lication of an eight-page special edition 
of our school paper, planned and ex- 
ecuted by the journalism class and filled 
with the work of the student body. 

Our primary objectives in planning a 
month’s work in connection with the 
principles of brotherhood were as follows: 

2. To lead the pupils to become more 
sharply aware of the tremendous im- 
portance of world-wide brotherhood. To 
do this, we had to help them visualize 
two worlds—one a happy, friendly world 
of the future in which peoples of all 
races, creeds, and colors will work to- 
gether in harmony and peace for the 
good and advancement of all; the other 
a terrible place of unreasoning preju- 


Alex G. Barret Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


dices, hatred, strife, and wars that will 
result eventually in annihilation. 

2. To lead them to understand that 
this problem of human relations and 
brotherhood of man is one which their 
generation must solve in one way or an- 
other. The pupils were amazed to dis- 
cover that statesmen and leaders for 
many generations have known the cor- 
rect answer and have visualized the 
solution to this problem but that they 
have lacked either the courage in some 
instances or the support of public opin- 
ion in others to do much about it. They 
came to know that a practical, working, 
all-inclusive plan has never been de- 
vised; hence, we have always endured 
wars and destruction. 

Our junior high school provided an 
unusual field for this study. We have 
practically no foreigners at all (we had to 
search to find a boy whose parents were 
born in Germany and one whose father 
came from Lithuania); under Kentucky 
law, we can have no Negroes; we never 
have more than a dozen Jews and fifty 
Catholics at any one time. 

Under these circumstances it might 
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seem as if we would have very little 
justification for teaching the principles of 
brotherhood. On the contrary, it is one 
of the richest fields imaginable, even if it 
is the most difficult. Our pupils were 
scarcely aware that racial and religious 
problems exist. They have never had to 
adjust themselves to living, working, 
and playing in school with foreigners 
and Negroes. We had to awaken them 
to the great problem that confronts our 
nation and our world: that we shall now 
have to become one world in reality or 
have no world at all. That was the diffi- 
cult task, but what great things we shall 
have achieved if we can arouse such a 
group of potential leaders as we have in 
our school to the dangers that do exist! 

For much of our stimulation we had to 
rely on films; we had at our command 
several excellent ones which fitted into 
our program very nicely. Just as we be- 
gan our study two incidents occurred 
that gave life and reality to the project. 
The majority of the parents in our com- 
munity belong to the Democratic party, 
and the row over President Truman’s in- 
sistence on civil rights hit like a bomb- 
shell. That afforded food for discussion 
all right. The other was that a prominent 
Negro in our city chose this time, all 
unknowingly, to buy a large tract of land 
adjoining one of the best residential sec- 
tions in our district and to announce that 
lots were for sale to Negroes or any other 
desirable people who wanted to build 
their own homes. Imagine that! 

The idea for our school project came 
to us when the local office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
mailed material about Brotherhood 
Week. Since I am the faculty adviser for 
our school paper, the Cynosure, I spoke 
to the editor and staff members about 
running an editorial and a feature article 
on brotherhood. They agreed, but in 
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such a blank, uninterested, but alto- 
gether scrupulously polite way that I 
could almost hear them remarking to 
each other in their junior-high manner, 
“Oh, well, if sHe wants it. So what? 
More dead material.” Realizing that my 
staff had no conception of the magnitude 
of the problem, I said nothing else at the 
time. 

My principal and | talked the situa- 
tion over, and she suggested that we have 
a school-wide project on brotherhood 
and that all English and social-studies 
teachers work together on it. And that 
is how it came about. 

My opening wedge for the ninth- 
graders was provided when I learned that 
in just a few days eighteen foreign-born 
men and women were to be examined in 
Louisville for their citizenship papers. | 
chose eight outstanding students from 
different classes to accompany me to 
the federal building to see the entire 
ceremony. 

The pupils arrived in time to inter- 
view the applicants before the judge 
arrived, and they were greatly impressed 
by the ardent enthusiasm and happiness 
which each foreigner expressed at his 
prospect of becoming an American citi- 
zen. This impression was deepened by 
the solemnity of the court, the helpful 
courtesy of the examiner, and the judge's 
excellent and altogether fitting remarks 
at the close. 

When these pupils reported to their 
classes on what they had seen and heard, 
discussion arose. In the midst of it one 
boy blurted out, “I don’t want nothin’ 
to do with Jews or foreigners. They are 
all cheats, thieves, liars, and worms.” 

Other members of the class asked him 
to prove his statement; they wanted to 
know if he had personal evidence to 
substantiate his remarks. ‘‘No,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘but it’s true just the same, be- 
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cause I have heard my friends say so, 
and they know.” 

In the arguments which followed, the 
Negroes came in for their share of abuse, 
and the discussion grew so heated in two 
classes that pupils demanded to know 
whether I would let them debate. I 
readily agreed. I told them, however, 
that since seeing the naturalization pro- 
ceedings and realizing how much it 
meant to these people to become Ameri- 
cans, I had been wondering how many of 
them had parents or ancestors who had 
English or German or Scottish blood in 
them. I asked them to make a chart that 
night showing their ancestry as far back 
as they could trace it. 

The pupils began coming in early the 
next day to tell me excitedly how many 
strains they had found in their family. 
They could not wait for class time! 
When they heard other pupils in classes 
tell of their ancestry and realized that 
each one was the product of several na- 
tionalities, they were amazed. 

When discussions began to center 
around the actual differences in races 
and colors, I showed that marvelous 
film Brotherhood of Man. They liked it 
very much, and when we showed it 
again to get clearly the many facts in it 
they really had something to think 
about. I asked them to draw cartoons 
depicting a certain truth which they had 
learned from the film; the cartoons I re- 
ceived were thought-provoking enough 
for me to count the project a success if 
we had ended it there. Even the most 
belligerent and most completely preju- 
dice-ridden had food for thought. The 
boy who had made the original remark 
quoted above brought a poem to accom- 
pany his cartoon. The poetry was hor- 
rible, but the idea was great; he had met 
four men coming from church one morn- 
ing: a Jew, a Catholic, a Protestant, and 


a Negro. Each had said ‘“‘Good morning” 
in some way that would identify his race 
or creed, and the boy had realized the 
friendly spirit of all! 

Questions like this now arose: ‘Were 
not prejudice and hatred in Germany 
among races and classes the actual cause 
of World War II?” “Is ill feeling among 
groups in America so bad that it is worth 
our thinking about?” I showed the film 
Don’t Be a Sucker. That made a lasting 
impression on them and created con- 
siderable reaction. They began to say 
frequently and loudly: “If prejudice 
could do that to people in Germany and 
to the nation, we certainly do not want 
it here.” 

Groups were formed who reported on 
contributions that have been made to 
American life and culture by all races, 
creeds, and colors. Other groups inter- 
viewed leading people in our city life 
who came in these categories: a Jew, a 
Chinese, a foreign-born citizen, a Negro. 
Pupils agreed that if these peoples have 
done so much that is worth while, it 
seemed silly to persecute any group. I 
then carefully prepared their minds for 
seeing that wonderful film Boundary 
Lines. They asked to see that one again! 
No one wanted to debate now: every- 
body wanted to so something! 

From here on, the English classroom 
was a workshop. I asked for one piece of 
work of some kind from each student, 
stipulating only that it be a reflection of 
what he thought about brotherhood or 
any phase of it. I received an average of 
three productions from each pupil. They 
found books that had stories or poems on 
this theme and made book reports; they 
wrote radio scripts and plays, chose their 
casts, and gave them; they wrote essays, 
stories, poems, and feature articles; they 
drew pictures and cartoons. 
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The journalism class came to me and 
demanded to know why we did not put 
out a special edition of our paper that 
would contain the best work being 
handed in. They said that they would 
like to have one copy go into every home 
in our school district. We decided to try 
to finance eight pages—and launched out 
on faith. Our greatest difficulty (we 
have not received the printer’s bill yet) 
was the selection of material. We had 
enough contributions for far above aver- 
age caliber to fill twenty pages! 

In fourteen other classrooms similar 
work was going on. The office of the 
National Conference of Christians and 


Jews sent us a wealth of excellent ma- 
terial. The seventh and eighth grades 
used the films The House I Live In, The 
Greenie, and The World I Want To Live 
In. We had worked three weeks with 
enthusiasm at boiling point, and the re- 
sponses came in for another week. For 
weeks I was still getting comments at the 
beginning of each period, newspaper 
clippings at odd times all through the 
day, and a completely awakened group 
of students for every period! And yet a 
certain man remarked to me: “I just 
wonder how you can ever make English 
lessons out of a topic like ‘Brother- 
hood’!”’ 


The Sentence: A Basis for Grammar 
and Composition 


HELEN TICHENOR' 


Ix ENGLISH V, a third-year composition 
course, my foremost objective is to pro- 
vide pupils with a fundamental, usable 
understanding of the sentence—not pri- 
marily as an exercise in technical gram- 
mar but as composition, as an expression 
of thought. To develop facility of expres- 
sion, pupils need not only to become con- 
sciously aware of good sentences but also 
to have much practice in their construc- 
tion. Therefore I make the actual com- 
posing of sentences to illustrate gram- 
matical principles the heart of the gram- 
mar work. 

At the outset I explain that our pur- 
pose is a practical one, to learn to express 
ourselves interestingly and well, and that 
the sentence will be our tool. Each indi- 
vidual owes it to himself, whatever his 


« Teacher of English, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


future plans may be, to acquire as com- 
plete an understanding of that tool as 
possible so that he can use it effectively. 
Our chief interest in all sentences will be 
the thought, a grammatical principle 
being of little value except as it helps us 
to express our ideas to our satisfaction. 
At once I place on the board sentences 
which previous English V classes have 
composed and which have some bit of 
literary merit. These are typical. 

In the dusk the nasturtiums still caught the 
last bit of light and gleamed like gold. 

Before the bus rolled to a stop, the little man 
fumbled nervously in his pocket for the right 
coin. 

Having put the finishing touches on a small 
oil painting, the artist leaned back with a 
satisfied grunt and slid his spectacles across the 
scarred table. 


Avoiding the use of grammatical 
terms, I present sentences like these, 
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many of them, merely to enjoy the inter- 
esting ideas which they contain. I realize 
a distinct advantage in using the black- 
board in connection with class discus- 
sion. If we examine sentences from a 
book, the contact is between each child 
and his book, the teacher and her book. 
With sentences on the board every eye is 
focused upon the same spot, and there 
exists a community of interest. I am al- 
ways aware of a desirable psychological 
reaction to such sentences composed by 
schoolmates, of a reality to them seldom 
present in regular textbook material. 
From the first day I emphasize the 
thought that anything which we create 
in our minds—whether a single sentence 
or a long composition—is such an inti- 
mate part of us that others should read 
it sympathetically and that in every sen- 
tence which we compose we should strive 
to say something of interest. A sentence 
may contain a challenging idea, but it is 
equally acceptable for our purpose if it 
merely presents a pleasing picture or sug- 
gests to the reader an interesting associa- 
tion. The one requirement, if it is to merit 
recognition, is that it appeal to the im- 
agination. 

In these introductory lessons I con- 
stantly refer to the possibilities open to 
members of the class in giving expression 
to their ideas. If they know how, they, 
too, can do just as they please with their 
thoughts. Intelligent expression depends 
not upon chance but upon a knowledge 
of the way sentences are constructed. Al- 
though the thought of any sentence is of 
prime importance, the manner of ex- 
pressing that thought determines its ef- 
fectiveness. From the beginning of the 
semester to the end I teach sentences of 
all varieties. If pupils are to think of our 
language as a means of communication, 
they must see at work at the same time 
all the different devices which we use to 


express our thoughts. I like to give them 
straightway an over-all picture of sen- 
tence construction and then by weeks of 
repetition and practice to familiarize 
them with the various principles in- 
volved. 

We observe that many sentences in 
our lists are simple expressions of one 
thought. When pupils read sentences for 
thought, they do not have difficulty find- 
ing subjects, predicates, and comple- 
ments, especially if the predicates are 
colorful. As we pick out these high lights, 
we note that subjects and predicates of- 
ten have two or even more parts and 
that these parts are connected with co- 
ordinate conjunctions. 


The trim yacht and the moss-covered old tub 
lay moored to the same pier. 

Out from nowhere scuttled a rabbit and dis- 
appeared in a hazelnut thicket. 

Jim proudly slid into the leather-cushioned 
seat of his new roadster, slipped the ignition 
key into place, and stepped on the starter. 


Along with these simple sentences we 
also find those with two thoughts, each 
thought complete within itself. In each 
sentence the writer wishes us to consider 
the two ideas together because they are 
closely related although they could be 
expressed as separate sentences. 

The oak leaves rustled in the November 


wind, but the ragged old scarecrow faced it 
defiantly. 


The two distinct thoughts, which are of 
equal importance, are loosely held to- 
gether by co-ordinate conjunctions. These 
conjunctions always join two like parts, 
whether words or thoughts. Occasionally 
two thoughts appear in one sentence 
without even a conjunction to join them. 

Rain clouds gathered ominously in the 


heavens; a streak of lightning flashed across the 
darkened sky. 
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At this time I also present sentences in 
which the most commonly used conjunc- 
tive adverbs are connectives. 


The small boy clambered up on the great 
horse’s back; then he peered anxiously to the 
ground below him. 


An understanding of simple and com- 
pound sentences makes the error of the 
run-on sentence obvious and displeasing. 

We realize that we could not give ade- 
quate expression to our thoughts by 
means of these simple independent state- 
ments alone because we wish to make 
prominent some of our ideas and to sub- 
ordinate others. Among our illustrative 
examples we find many sentences of more 
complex nature. 

As the canoe glided through the quiet 
waters, it gracefully swished and bobbed among 
the draping willows. 

The teakettle, which bubbled merrily, 
whistled its high gay song. 


The subordinate idea, though it includes 
a subject and a predicate, is only a frag- 
ment of a thought. I place on the board 
lists of subordinate conjunctions and 
relative pronouns and show their use in 
subordinating one thought to another in 
complex sentences. I contrast paral- 
lel construction and subordination of 
thought and emphasize the importance 
of being able to sift subordinate thoughts 
from principal ones and then to show 
that distinction. As I present subordinate 
clauses, I also discuss phrases as a means 
of expressing subordinate ideas. 


Rolling like a tumbleweed in a brisk breeze, 
the pudgy little brown dog frisked about the 
lawn. 


I make careful distinction constantly be- 
tween the use of the comma and the 
semicolon and emphasize the necessity of 
using them correctly for clarity of expres- 
sion. 


Early in the course it is imperative not 
only to provide pupils with a perspective 
but also to give them at once a creative 
interest. Simultaneously with presenting 
the general structure of sentences, I have 
pupils begin to compose sentences in 
class—one a day, perhaps, each involving 
some principle under discussion and each 
presumably expressing a thought of in- 
terest. I place the best ones on the board 
to the limit of the space that I have, com- 
ment on them pleasantly, and genuinely 
enjoy them in the presence of the class. 
It is not difficult to show appreciation of 
these sentences since many of them are 
delightful and almost all of them have 
some spark of interest. | come to know 
members of the class quite as much from 
grammar exercises as I do from their 
compositions. So much of their personali- 
ties do they display that as I look back 
over sentences from other semesters, | 
find that in many instances I recall the 
writer. If pupils are to possess a usable 
knowledge of the principles of sentence 
construction, we must teach those prin- 
ciples and reteach them, teach them and 
reteach them over and over again; and 
our only guaranty that this procedure 
will not become deadly is the variety and 
freshness of the sentence material which 
we use. As far as possible I like for all 
sentences to originate within the group. 
Although the average English V pupil is 
not a talented writer, the frequency with 
which my classes submit sentence com- 
positions like the following is a satisfac- 
tion. 

Piercing the dense blackness with its power- 
ful headlight like a thick yellow finger, the huge 


engine with a reddish glow from the firebox 
streaked by into the darkness. 


During the semester I attempt to 
teach, as the occasion arises, anything 
that comes within the sentence—verb 
forms, agreement of subject and predi- 
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cate, case of pronouns, dangling modi- 
fiers, or anything else. Always, however, 
the grammatical form must fit into the 
pattern of the complete thought and 
must never overshadow it. I endeavor at 
all times to make this training in individ- 
ual sentences carry over into regular 


composition work and to help pupils in 
the light of this new understanding to 
form the habit of intelligently revising 
their manuscripts. My experience has 
been that pupils show growth in power of 
expression from this emphasis upon the 
sentence as a unit of thought. 


Why Do It after School? 


ALMA HILL‘ 


A WEEKLY school newspaper for a truly 
rural high school—junior, at that, and of 
less than two hundred souls, counting 
teachers—seemed a lot to bite off but 
worth trying, so we tried it. Wait until 
you hear this. 

Actually, once we had faced facts and 
adjusted to local conditions, we had 
more with us than against us. 

The chief rural weakness, of course, is 
distance. Next comes smallness of num- 
bers. Lucky the youngster who lives 
within easy walking distance—a two-mile 
radius. The rest are not competing for 
chances to miss the school bus home. In 
fact, they are not competing for any- 
thing. They know that there are more 
openings than there are candidates. 
Everybody wants to get in on the fun 
but not on the work. Eventually, it 
comes out of the faculty adviser’s hide. 
Right? 

Then there are overlaps. That means 
that Johnny I.Q. acts as quarterback; as 
Cassius in the school drama; as class 
vice-president, basketball forward, secre- 
tary of the student council, and chair- 
man of the record-hops committee; be- 
sides participating in the Boy Scouts, the 
4-H Club, and the Epworth League. 


* Balchelder Junior High School, North Reading, 
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You suggest that he would be a good 
editor too. He scratches his head and 
asks to think it over. Or you leave it to 
democratic choice, and the other pupils, 
who know his abilities even better than 
you do, elect him chief editor. He does 
his best in what time he has, while they 
back off to do the heavy criticizing. 

In the end, you have to assign a few 
rounds of set editorial and literary topics, 
and to correct bales of compositions, in 
order to collect enough copy. Woe to the 
week end! 

Once you face this and make the news- 
paper a full class activity, however, the 
thing develops rainbows. Helpers begin 
to vie. The only problem of rapport is to 
keep it from becoming too anxious. The 
English teacher gets to be almost a peer 
of the athletic coach. 

There are four good reasons for this. 
First, it is a change, and adolescents like 
variety. Second, it is all very grown up. 
The modest mimeograph machine can, 
with the help of typed copy, lettered 
head, rules, boxes, and other devices of 
format, turn out what is plainly a real 
little newspaper, with news. Third, it 
comes out often, which keeps everybody 
reminded and uses news before it dries 
up and blows away. Fourth, the whole 
gang’s there. Names are published lav- 
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ishly; line-ups, casts, honor rolls, by- 
lines. We even have outside circulation. 
One strong feature of a small school in a 
small town is that everybody knows ev- 
erybody and takes an interest. The town 
reporter gets our items published in the 
big-city paper occasionally. 

Oh, and one other thing, very impor- 
tant: it is easy. No long padded composi- 
tions, so many hundred words minimum. 
The day before deadline, or oftener, you 
pass out half-sheets of arithmetic paper. 
Editors write headlines for newand stand- 
ing items on the blackboard. The class has 
fifteen minutes to come across. They dig 
right in. They know all about “who, 
what, where,” and the rest of that; and, 
what is more, they have found out what 
happens to padding. You and the editors 
are circulating about, raising questions 
as to spelling, punctuation, and arrange- 
ment. 

You don’t have to think of grading 
these. During the rest of the class period, 
the A students are selecting the best 
while the other pupils read aloud or do 
something else which the leaders can 
afford to miss. However, you do go over 
the rejections later, lest frustration set 
in. Even Betty Eminus gets in a good 
sentence once in a while or spots an item 
that nobody else had. Currently, my 
best poet is a boy who came into class 
with the claim that he never would be 
able to write compositions. Even if lucky 
finds fail to turn up, a certain amount of 
judicious injustice will do good. 

You have plenty of secretarial help, 
and, though it does take extra time, such 
willing learners pick it up fast. The editor 
in charge of credits lists all those who 
made the paper for that week; these get 
an extra A, while the rest are checked off 
for a classroom exercise. A good ninth- 
grader can combine two or more items 
covering the same story, and even 


seventh-graders are surprisingly sharp 
and convincing about matters of style 
and usage. While figures to prove it are 
not forthcoming before the end of this 
year, we feel that such a fifteen minutes 
beats fifteen hours of drill in grammar. 

The key secret is the choice and train- 
ing of editors. You have to know your 
personnel. Good analytic tests of intel- 
ligence and basic abilities are a must: 
Their standards should be professional 
rather than political, which means that 
staff jobs cannot be filled by pupil volun- 
teers or selections. You state frankly 
that such hard work is for A students 
who can spare the study time. You make 
it an honor, not a favor. 

Those with mathematical ability 
handle sales, funds, and accounts. We 
charge a cent a copy. Everybody seems 
to have a cent. What’s a cent worth? But 
it mounts up. We are making money 
without selling advertising. 

There is no humor editor. The gift of 
original humor is too rare, and we like 
our material to be local and original. The 
school paper is as good a place as any to 
learn about copyright laws. 

In fact, we have few feature editors in 
the traditional school pattern. We do 
have special reporters for clubs, etc.—the 
sports reporter gets to all games free— 
and we do have our copy crew and our 
printing crew. Editorials work out of 
civics-class projects and school drives. 
We have a large art staff. It makes a 
good visual aid. We can run poster pages 
advertising school affairs, and we can tie 
in the art borders with current interests. 
The time the Indians camped on our 
playground left us with three weeks’ 
worth of tomahawks, arrows, war danc- 
ers, and such designs. 

There has to be an organization, which 
has to be carefully built and trained. 
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There have to be classroom practices to 
make sure that everyone does his bit. 
There have to be specially assigned re- 
sponsibilities, for everybody’s job is no- 
body’s job and never gets done. The 
thing never quite runs itself, and of 
course the adviser has to make the final 
checks on copy and proof. Nevertheless, 
since we have to put in the class time 
anyway, both teacher and pupils agree 
that this is the most fun. 

Of course, my kind of fun is more adult 
than theirs. I have my ax to grind, which 
will not sharpen unless the little boys and 
girls turn the wheel. In fact, as a teaching 
device, the school publication is a whole 
kit of tools. Creative writing comes alive 
when the small author knows that he is 
writing for an audience composed of all 
his friends—instead of that vicious circle, 
teacher to rankbook to pupil to spitball. 
Neatness and penmanship? You should 
hear what the copyeditors say about il- 
legible manuscripts; it takes. New words 
and spellings? The dictionaries work 
hard. When the teacher whispers, “ Bet- 
ter look that one up,” she gets, believe it 
or not, gratitude. Community spirit and 
the larger outlook? We have to consider 
the whole school’s interests and, more 
than that, the town’s. Literary studies 
mean much more when one is an author 
one’s self. Matters of good taste and 
courtesy? Well, there was the time the 
sixth-graders were called cute, and the 
paper carried a full apology the next 
week—pretty much had to. There are the 
decisions as to what gossip is friendly and 


what is impertinent or an unreasonable 
strain upon the good sportsmanship of 
the victim. For teaching the use of refer- 
ences, there are the science columns; the 
town locality maps (guess where this is— 

see next week’s issue for the key); the 
search for illustrative pictures as a basis 
for drawings; the careful checking of 
facts, the need for which shows up so 
sharply with a magnified public. Units of 
study have a strong outlet and anchor, 
especially the ones on verse study, style 
books, magazines and newspapers. One 
natural outcome of our interested search 
for adult professional models has been a 
small but fast-growing pamphlet collec- 
tion made of clipped articles in pupil- 
made folder covers, both pocket and 
stapled styles. Already we have to have 
study-room librarians to keep it straight. 

This project grinds another ax, too. | 
can circulate any message that needs 
circulating or advertise any cause. Our 
heavy class-time use of films, trips, and 
general fun cannot be left to rumor and 
lay misinterpretation—you know just 
what that comes to. Instead, a hint here 
and there keeps the emphasis on educa- 
tional values, when needed. The gap be- 
tween town and gown has a little paper 
bridge. May it strengthen; for the sake 
of our beloved small fry, we need hands 
across. 

First and last, however, the big thing 
is what and how much the pupils learn. 
When your best teaching device is extra- 
curricular, why leave it that way? Why 
do it after school? 
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Let’s Take the Offensive! 
An Editorial 


Orr teaching of English is too often 
under fire and too rarely on parade. 

We cannot keep our product out of 
daily exhibition. Our students and grad- 
uates are inevitably using English every 
day and every hour, often in the presence 
of cultured people who are sure to notice 
faulty expression. We can defend our- 
selves by explaining that it is almost im- 
possible to raise students’ language 
standards much above that of their so- 
cial group. The defense is valid but un- 
dramatic and unconvincing to those who 
have not tried to do our work. It is at 
best a defensive tactic, whereas we all 
now know that the best defense is a well- 
supported offensive. 

How can we English teachers take the 
offensive? By carrying on sound, striking 
projects which will attract public atten- 
tion and by not forgetting to attach our 
departmental tag. Such projects are 
likely to arouse strong student enthusi- 
asm and to be among the most educative 
activities we could choose. The projects 
| am going to recommend for the dual 
purpose of educating students and in- 
creasing the prestige of the English de- 
partment are not my own inventions; 
each one has been successfully carried 
out at least once—most of them many 
times—under normal school and com- 
munity conditions. 

A school column orpage ina local week- 
ly or daily newspaper is often possible, 
and its management naturally falls to the 
English department. High schools today 
usually present fairly representative 


cross-sections of their communities, 
so that the school items, if they are 
well sprinkled with names, will have 
popular appeal. The approach to the 
newspaper editor may be made before 
the project is proposed to the students, 
or the first step may be stimulation of the 
students, who will help to persuade the 
editor to give such a school department 
a trial. The initiation of any project is a 
matter of social maneuver for which no 
rules can be given. It is better to ask the 
editor for less space than you are sure 
you can fill effectively, and not to paint 
a too rosy picture in presenting the idea 
to the students. The initial copy, and 
all copy, should be well written, should 
contain as many names as possible, and 
will benefit by any touch of genuine hu- 
mor any student produces. It need not 
be confined too strictly to school news; 
neither editor nor readers will mind the 
lugging-in of an interesting item even 
though its only school connection be 
some relation to the private life of some 
student. Clearly the gathering of mate- 
rial for a page or even a column is a job 
for the whole department and all or most 
of the students. The department—not a 
single teacher or the department head, 
and certainly not the principal—should 
appear in the paper as the sponsor. 

It need not be argued, I think, that 
such a project if properly conducted is 
educative. Not all the students will have 
anything to write every day or week or 
month unless school activities known to 
all are assigned for competitive write-up. 


367 
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Fortunately, experiences worth reporting 
are almost as frequent in the lives of the 
socially humble as in those of the special- 
ly privileged youngsters, and each is 
thoroughly interested in reporting his 
own item. The skills to be taught as 
means of carrying out the project are not 
the newspaper lead and _ successively 
larger expansions or even to any great 
extent headlining. Emphasis should fall 
upon clarity, directness, ordinary good 
usage of verbs, pronouns, commas, peri- 
ods, quotation marks, etc. The school 
cannot afford, and the individual young- 
ster does not wish, to have that young- 
ster’s writing illiterate or crude. (Does it 
need to be said that the teacher will not 
spoil the whole educative activity by 
giving too much “help” with the re-writ- 
ing of items badly done?) Of course, the 
copy for the printer will be typewritten, 
but the proof should be read if possible 
with special attention to names, for 
people are remarkably sensitive to any 
maltreatment of their names. 

If a local radio station can be persuad- 
ed to permit even a single school broad- 
cast, the opportunity should be seized. 
Simple dramatizations or interviews or 
possibly panels are best for novices. A 
variety program—in better taste, let us 
hope, than most of those offered by pro- 
fessionals—gives more pupils a chance to 
appear and more variety of appeal to 
listeners. The opportunities for training 
in both writing and speech are numerous, 
obvious, vital. These justify the use of 
English time for the preparation of the 
program, and the announcement of the 
English department sponsorship when 
the program is aired. 

If no radio station is available the 
school may have a public-address sys- 
tem, which will at least reach pupils and 
the teachers of other subjects. Both 
radio and public-address system lacking, 
a last resort is an assembly with a broad- 


cast from the stage using microphone 
and loud speaker. This puts the audience 
in the same situation as a studio audience 
during a real broadcast. 

Semireal broadcasts are not, however, 
the only type of assemblies which the 
English department can stage or partici- 
pate in. If the actual performance—even 
though the material be social studies 
stuff gathered by the social studies de- 
partment, or science—can be done by an 
English class which is recognized by the 
master of ceremonies or if the performers 
can be coached by an English teacher 
whom the announcer not merely names 
but recognizes as a teacher of English, 
the gain in prestige is still achieved. 
Teachers of English should welcome as- 
signments of assembly programs to their 
classes, both for the teaching opportu- 
nities they afford and for the department 
advertising they give. Music and physi- 
cal education departments seem to sense 
instinctively the advantages of produc- 
ing assemblies; teachers of English 
should be no less wise. 

The compilation of a community his- 
tory or of community guide book is a 
project which has been repeated so many 
times that it may seem trite to the reader. 
But, until your own community has been 
so treated, the proved elements of suc- 
cess are all right at hand. Perhaps at the 
beginning the teacher talks only of find- 
ing out for ourselves what the commu- 
nity really is like or what its past history 
has been. Perhaps a book for the library 
‘suggests itself as the work proceeds. 
Good, if it can be illustrated with photo- 
graphs and still better if it can be put into 
the city, rather than the school, library. 
Publish excerpts, or the whole as a 
series, in the local paper. Again the 
sponsorship should be by the English de- 
partment or at least by an English class 
or English classes. 

Teachers are strangely neglectful of 
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the many contests for short contribu- 
tions of various sorts to newspapers and 
magazines. It is not hard to enlist stu- 
dents in these. If at first they don’t suc- 
ceed, it is possible to try, try again. Any 
successes should be both school and com- 
munity news. 

My last suggestion of student activi- 
ties is the presentation of all sides of some 
current issue by seniors before the par- 
ent-teacher association, and, if this suc- 
ceeds, later before the woman’s club or 
other organization. Before the parent- 
teacher occasion, all the seniors may en- 
gage in a contest to find the best panel 
participators. Good participation in a 
panel is helping in a search for truth, not 
trying to makes one’s own view prevail, 
and includes courteous listening and 
genuine understanding of what other 
participants are saying. It includes as 
wide and thorough information on the 
topic under discussion as the limitations 
of youth and of the local library permit. 
Since practically all our newspapers and 
news magazines are so strongly biased 
as to minimize unwelcome information 
on political issues, if the topic chosen is 
political the teacher must see that 
sources with opposing biases are avail- 
able. Such panels afford such rich oppor- 
tunities for teaching careful, honest 
thinking and all the means of effective 
oral expression that it is worth while to 
arrange a school exhibition of this kind 
if no community organization’s platform 
is open to students. 

So much, then, for student projects 
which are good English department pub- 
licity. Teachers of English may also 
work directly with the public. Harold 
A. Anderson, who has participated in 
numerous school surveys, suggests that 
departments of English provide parents 
with a clear statement of what the teach- 


ers of English are trying to achieve. 
“Very few parents are aware, for ex- 
ample, of our efforts to improve inter- 
cultural relations through reading. Most 
of them do not know (for we have not 
told them) what we are really trying to 
do.”” Such a statement must not be de- 
fensive; it should be a plea for co-opera- 
tion. 

There are also some purely teacher 
activities that may be both good adult 
education and good public relations 
stunts. First the English department 
may be able to contribute book reviews 
(chiefly of novels) to the local paper. 
These may appear sporadically, or at 
regular intervals, or even in every issue 
if the department is large. Clearly fre- 
quent reviews are not a one-teacher job, 
for careful reading and evaluation of so 
many books is more than most teachers 
can do after they have read the papers 
of a hundred and fifty or more students. 
There is an advantage in making the con- 
tributions periodic and even in having 
them constitute a book-review depart- 
ment in the paper with the same head 
every time. In this case the English de- 
partment conducts the column or page, 
but teachers of other subjects may ap- 
pear as guest reviewers when the evalu- 
ation of nonfiction books requires schol- 
arship outside the English field. 

Similar to staging assemblies and 
harder but much better advertising is 
the conduct of a little theater. This is, of 
course, for adults in the community, 
separate from school dramatics and stu- 
dent play production. The difficulties are 
two: (1) to find some member of the 
English department willing and able to 
lead—not necessarily direct, in the full 
sense—at first; and (2) to secure a place 
for performance. 

W. 
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Round Table 


C. R. ROUNDS 


In the passing of Charles R. Rounds 
on April 3, 1948, the English teachers of 
New Jersey lost a valued leader, coun- 
selor, and friend. Throughout a long and dis- 
tinguished professional career Mr. Rounds 
exemplified the finest kind of English teach- 
ing. Serene and confident, he was not con- 
fused by conflicting voices in the teaching of 
his subject; he had found the eternal veri- 
ties, and faith in them illuminated all he 
said and did. 

Many organizations and teacher groups 
will miss Mr. Rounds. He was a charter 
member of the National Council of Teachers 
of English and an active worker in it. As a 
past president of the New Jersey Association 
of Teachers of English he served the Associ- 
ation faithfully until the last. As supervisor 
and as department head in a teacher-train- 
ing college he gave help and inspiration to 
scores of teachers and beginning teachers. 
He was quick to encourage and slow to 
blame. If admonition needed to be given, it 
was always kind. He loved learning, and he 
loved to share it with others, giving gener- 
ously of his time and energy to those with 
whom he worked. Like Chaucer’s clerk, 
‘gladly would he learn and gladly teach.” 

In our councils we shall long remember 
Charles R. Rounds—his cheery greeting, his 
unfailing good humor, his warm interest in 
old friends, and his rare faculty for making 
new ones. We shall remember him as a great 
teacher, a kindly man, and a true friend. He 
held the torch of inspiration high, and we 
are the richer for his having lived and 
worked among us. 

Maset A. TuTTLe 


A CORROBORATION 


In the December, 1947, issue of the Eng- 
lish Journal appeared an article, “Let’s Get 
Acquainted,” by Eva Hanks Lycan, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


I was particularly interested in this 
article because I too have found such an 
introductory letter very helpful in estab- 
lishing a better understanding between 
pupil and teacher. 

I should like to state that after I have 
read the letter, I arrange a conference with 
the pupil. I find then that he speaks more 
freely of his hobbies, his experiences, and 
his difficulties. 

It is just as important that the pupil learn 
to know his teacher better. I think this is 
accomplished by the follow-up conference. 

Perhaps not until the end of the year do 
I hear: “My learning to know you dated 
from our first conference, when I had such 
a good time unburdening.” 

ORINGA ELSTAD 


SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


FUN WITH A TAPE RECORDER 


We are having a lot of fun in our English 
department with our new tape recorder.' 
The teachers are as thrilled with it as are 
the students. The novelty of this new teach- 
ing aid, of course, is a factor; but the re- 
corder seems to be part of the answer to 
better oral work. Its similarity to radio 
broadcasting gives the students the neces- 
sary incentive to make them attempt good, 
clear enunciation when talking and absolute 
quiet when listening. It certainly changes a 
pupil’s attitude toward his oral work when 
he knows that he and the class will listen 
as his words are played back at least once 
and maybe more times. 

Many teachers like to divide their classes 
into small groups of five or six for panel dis- 
cussions of such topics as “Manners,” 
“School Affairs,” “Current Events,” ‘‘Hob- 

* The tape recorder that we have retails around 
$225. Our school discount brought it down to 
$183.60. The rolls of Scotch tape list at $3.00 and 
cost us $2.16. The tape plays for thirty minutes 
and can have new things recorded on it many 
hundreds of times. 
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bies,” and ‘‘Sports.”’ It is really remarkable 
to observe the change in speech habits when 
the boys and girls have a live microphone 
in the center of the group. 

Since the tape recorder has high fidelity, 
it is an excellent means for showing the 
effect of voice inflection in everyday situa- 
tions such as giving orders, asking questions, 
making complaints, and refusing to do 
something. One teacher has each student 
prepare a one-minute skit depicting a poor 
way and a better way of saying something. 
For example: 


My name is Shirley Evans, and I am going 
to show you the right way and the wrong way 
to refuse a date. 


[The wrong way] 
Tom: Sue, are you going to be busy tonight? 
If not, would you like to go to a show? 
SuE: Look fellow, I wouldn’t be caught dead 
with you. 
[The right way] 
SuE: I’m very sorry, Tom, but I will be busy 
tonight. Thanks though for the invitation. 


A nice feature of the recorder is that the 
touch of a button stops the machine until 
the next pupil is in front of the “mike” and 
ready to give his little talk. After each talk, 
the class give criticisms and suggestions for 
the speaker to notice when his remarks are 
played back. 

So many teachers want to use the re- 
corder that we may have to make a schedule 
for its use. The speech teacher can see a 
dozen uses for it in his speech and dramatics 
classes. He has a girl who can deeply stir the 
listener as she says Juliet’s speech on finding 
Romeo dead. This teacher wants to keep 
that fine job for other classes to hear in the 
years ahead. He feels that students will try 
harder after hearing such excellent work 
done by another student and not by some 
famous radio or movie star. 

Our French teacher wants one tape for 
his French classes so that he can record 
their pronunciation and accent at the be- 
ginning of the term and again at the end. In 
this way the whole class can see what 
progress they have made. 


We believe that the tape recorder, like 
the auto, is here to stay; and we think it will 
be a great help in our English instruction. 
At any rate, we are having fun with the tape 
recorder; and the boys and girls are taking 
to it like ducks to water. 


WALTER R. NoRTHCOTT 


Sipney D. MILLER HiGH ScHOOL 
DetrRoIT, MICHIGAN 


CHIEF COMPLAINTS AGAINST 
TEACHERS 


Teachers as well as parents have come in 
for their share of criticism in several surveys 
that we have conducted at Denby High 
School in Detroit. My guess is that the chief 
complaints against teachers which follow 
are fairly universal and change little from 
one generation of high-school students to 
another. However, they are interesting as a 
study in the field of human relations. Se- 
lected comments from the survey papers 
were unsigned and thus highly candid: 


1. Teachers who are sarcastic. “I hate the 
teacher who ridicules me in front of others.” 

2. Teachers who go too fast. ‘They seem to 
think that we should know as much about the 
subject as they do . . . no time out for explana- 
tion of difficult sections.” 

3. Teachers who have pets. “Girl students 
sure get better marks out of most men teach- 
ers.” 

4. Teachers who seldom or never hand back 
our homework. “I had a teacher once who 
never returned even one of my hard-worked- 
over homework papers during the entire term.” 

5. Teachers who are unfriendly. ‘Some teach- 
ers act as if they always had a bad corn or a 
headache hurting them.” 

6. Teachers who never attend any of our 
athletic or social events. ‘Some old fogies just 
keep their noses so buried in their books that 
they aren’t even ‘hep’ to what’s going on in 
their own school.” 

7. Teachers who will never admit that they 
are wrong. “‘Some teachers, when caught mak- 
ing wrong statements or giving wrong answers, 
will never even admit the possibility that they 
ever could be wrong on any subject.” 

8. Teachers who are inaccurate markers. 
“One teacher I had just seemed to pass out 
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marks according to the way that she felt. There 
never seemed to be the slightest connection be- 
tween our report card marks and the daily 
grades that we received on our classroom and 
homework.” 

g. Teachers who seem to find their subject 
matter so dull that they never even try to con- 
vey any of their own enthusiasm for their sub- 
ject to the students. “One teacher just yawned 
her way through the whole course. She didn’t 
even bother to speak loudly enough or plainly 
enough so that we could catch all her words.” 

10. Teachers who give overly long homework 
assignments. ‘Some of them just can’t seem to 
understand that you have to prepare homework 
assignments for other classes too. They usually 
give out with their big assignments the night of 
a big dance or football game. I never object to 
a reasonable amount of homework, but even a 
camel gets his back broken sometimes.” 


Perhaps one of your readers will be en- 
couraged to conduct a study of the ‘“‘chief 
complaints of Teachers against students.” 
I doubt, however, that any would-be re- 
searcher in this field will be able to keep the 
list of complaints down to ten! 

J. E. LoGan 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LINES TO LUCY' 


Lucy Gray, whom few did love, 
Dwelt beside the Springs of Dove, 
The rural reaches’ rim; 

When she died, it was a blow 

To William Wordsworth; he said oh, 
The difference to him! 


Lucy Gray, whom none did praise, 

Out in the country all her days, 

A violet by a stone! 

How changed her outlook might have been 
If only sh’d lived closer in— 

In times when the films were known! 


“Fair as a star” !—a girl that good? 
If she had gone to Hollywood 
And set the fans astir, 
What love and praise she might have 
had !— 
And then what difference would a lad 
Like Will have made to her? 


RACHEL MACK 
Mamaroneck (N.Y.) ScHooL 


' Written after pointing out the merits of those 
Lucy poems just once too often! 


The Editor Confides 


PROFESSOR KOHLER’s paper on “Time in 
the Modern Novel” will help us to under- 
stand the structure and method of much of 
the more serious fiction of today and yester- 
day and so to read it with greater satisfac- 
tion. 

We print Mr. Henry’s “Growth of a 
Unit” for the benefit of teachers with schol- 
arly training and tastes who find difficulty 
in “reaching” their high-school students. 


The “Literature Program” offered by 
Miss Boortu provides the variety of ap- 
proach strongly urged by the late R. L. 
Lyman, and by others later. Adaptations 
to individual classes, as suggested, is im- 
portant. 

“Original Activities,” described by Miss 
RAMSEY, seem doubly justified: to make 
possible individual teaching by keeping pu- 


pils busy, and to cause personal development 
through free creation. Perhaps expression 
through other art media should be per- 
mitted? 

Units such as Mrs. Cox’s on “Brother- 
hood” are not unusual. This account is pub- 
lished because of its definiteness and some 
fresh items of procedure. Quite different 
procedures would be needed in neighbor- 
hoods where racial clashes have occurred; 
the debates, for example, would be harmful. 

“The Sentence: A Basis for Grammar 
and Composition,” by HELEN TICHENOR, 
shows grammar actually at work. 

in “Why Do It after School?” 
persuasively renews the suggestion that 
both the composition class and the school 
paper will benefit by amalgamation. 

W. W. H. 
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Report and Summary 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM—FREE- 
dom for people to write, think, read, discuss, 
and disseminate the printed word—was the 
keynote of the week-long sixty-seventh an- 
nual conference of the American Library 
Association in Atlantic City in June. 

Paul North Rice, outgoing president of 
the ALA and chief of the reference depart- 
ment, New York Public Library; Pearl 
Buck; Luther Evans, head of the Library of 
Congress; Robert E. Leigh, director of the 
Public Library Inquiry, New York; and 
others condemned censorship, book-ban- 
ning, and the search of libraries for “un- 
American”’ books. 

On Friday, June 18, the ALA took action. 
It reaffirmed the “Library Bill of Rights,” 
originally promulgated in 1939, setting forth 


the library association’s belief that all li- 
brary books should be selected and made 
available to the general public without dis- 
crimination on grounds of the race, nation- 
ality, or political or religious views of the 
writer, or because of partisan or doctrinal 
disapproval; and that library facilities, such 
as meeting-rooms, be open to the public 
without regard to beliefs or affiliations of 
users, as long as they are used for “‘socially 
useful and cultural activities and discussion 
of public questions.” 

The ALA also adopted a resolution con- 
demning “the use of loyalty investigations 
in libraries, in the firm belief that the se- 
curity of the state can best be maintained 
by defending, against all attacks, the basic 
freedoms which are our nation’s most 
treasured heritage.” 


About Teaching 


YOU SHOULD GET AND READ MOST 
of Operation Atomic Vision, prepared for and 
published by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. This 
ninety-six-page pamphlet is addressed to 
high-school students, and you should see 
that your students get it. Prod the principal 
if he does not act on the suggestion of his 
organization; if he refuses to act, ask per- 
mission to use the pamphlet in an English 
unit—which may easily include internation- 
al correspondence and world literature after 
the stir the atomic reports create. Of course 
you will wish to see the pamphlet before you 
insist upon its school use. You will find its 
information on atomic energy—not merely 
the bomb—rather broad, its discussions of 
the political situation stimulating, and its 
plans for student activity sane and demo- 
cratic. The price of a single copy is sixty 
cents. 


THE ENGLISH QUARTERLY, JUST 
inaugurated by the New York City Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, is one of the 
best of the periodicals published by local as- 
sociations of teachers of English. The initial 
issue begins with a three-writer symposium 
upon objectives in English for 1948 and 
closes with an up-to-date, well-selected bib- 
liography “for the critical movie-goer.” All 
the papers are excellent; of most general in- 
terest is “Literature Curriculum Exam- 
ined,”’ which reports New York City teach- 
ers’ recommendations concerning textbooks, 
anthologies, etc. 

Teachers interested in the magazine 
should write to Oscar H. Fidell, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, 500 East Fordham 
Road, New York 58. No subscription rate 
has been announced. 


DORA V. SMITH WRITES ABOUT 
“Films for Teaching the English Language” 
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in the Educational Screen for April. Decrying 
the use of films for such analysis of sentences 
as textbooks have long made, and the teach- 
ing of the grammar of mere classification, 
Dr. Smith urges that films show how the 
language works, e.g., that “‘s at the end of a 
verb indicates that it is singular,” whereas 
“s at the end of a name makes it mean more 
than one.” The screen might present the 
fascinating story of linguistic change and 
how it helps explain the difficult spots in cur- 
rent usage. Dramatization of sentence struc- 
ture, emphasizing relationships, might be 
very useful. 

The same magazine contains R. J. Doxta- 
tor’s injunction, “Show Them!” His idea, 
which he applies in the university school of 
Indiana University, is to use films to show 
techniques in acting. After preparing the 
students for the film, he ran it once without 
comment. During re-winding a student con- 
ducted a brief discussion, and then the film 
was shown again—without sound and with 
running comment by the instructor on facial 
expressions and bodily movement. Students 
were observed trying out the techniques 
shown. He found The Romance of Robert 
Burns, which has ten clear-cut scenes, very 
satisfactory. It isa Warner Brothers picture, 
available through Teaching Films Custodi- 
ans, 2 West Twentieth Street, New York 
City. 


THE ORGANIZING IDEA OF ISA- 
belle K. Pease’s paper, “Teaching of Po- 
etry,” in the April English Leaflet is that 
“poetry can be taught in the secondary 
school on four levels: (1) the level of enjoy- 
ment, pureiy for the story, the idea, the im- 
age, or the emotion communicated; (2) the 
historical level—that is, through a study of 
the period, the life of the poet, or any influ- 
ence which may have evoked the poem; 
(3) the critical level, through a study of 
techniques which have contributed to its 
effectiveness; and (4) the creative level, fora 
highly specialized group or for individuals.” 
Practically everyone, Miss Pease thinks, 
can be taught on the first level, though it 
may be necessary to approach some through 


studies of rhythm and its effects in football 
yells and of metaphor in advertising and 
even in popular slang. Of course, the levels 
need not be sharply differentiated. The 
paper offers other interesting devices not 
possible to summarize fairly. 


LOU LA BRANT’S STIRRING AD- 
dress, ‘For Today’s Children,” appears in 
the June issue of the English Leaflet. She 
describes vividly the Lake Success inter- 
national conference of young people—as 
young as eleven—which launched the 
United Nations Appeal for Children. They 
used microphones for discussion and broad- 
casting without embarrassment; they talked 
directly to one another—or to the larger 
audience, when on the air—they were in- 
formed, objective, world-minded. We quote 
the heart of her summary of her conclusions: 
“Classes ... should first of all deal with 
sincerity and thoughtfulness in speech and 
writing, with form presented as a means and 
not as an end. Youth today should learn to 
criticize, to relate to each other the modern 
means of communication. ... Reading in 
our courses in literature should include 
books, now available in good translation, 
from the great literatures of the world.” 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CON- 
ference on English initiated in 1944 a study 
of the experience of American colleges with 
army and navy basic trainees in classes in 
English. The report of the committee, re- 
cently published, finds the reading, spelling, 
and logical-thinking ability of these high- 
school graduates (from all sections of the 
country) deplorable. It lays much of the 
blame upon the overload most high-school 
teachers of English carry, but it blames also 
lack of intensive work in reading, the use for 
discussion of time which should be devoted 
to writing, too many political, economic, 
etc., topics in the English classes, too much 
time devoted to literature. These are ob- 
viously guesses, for the one hundred and six 
college teachers disagreed considerably 
among themselves and frequently showed 
unfamiliarity with what goes on in most high 
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schools. The report is worth reading but is 
not convincing. 


ADULT EDUCATION ENTHUSIASTS 
will revel in the Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion for January-March, 1948. It is devoted 
entirely to the findings of the 1948 Co- 
operative Research Stady and Work Survey 
Conference. Address John L. Stenquist, Di- 
rector of Research, 3 East Twenty-fifth 
Street, Baltimore 18. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH WITHOUT 
special training in speech will find Norma 
Tasman’s “‘The English Teacher and the 
Teaching of Speech,” in High Points for 
April, very useful. The 10 per cent of stu- 
dents who have serious speech difficulties 
and the ro per cent of talented students who 
need specialized electives as outlets are the 
speech teacher’s care. The other 80 per cent 
must be taught by the English teacher or 
not at all. If there is a speech specialist who 
will help a child to make sounds he has 
never learned and will prescribe for students 
with especially bad tone, the English 
teacher can well do the rest. The first funda- 
mental is motivation for oral communication, 
and this implies the second—directing at- 
tention to the audience rather than to the 
speaker himself. The matters of collecting 
and organizing material, of sentence struc- 
ture, etc., are familiar enough to the English 
teacher. Some readily obtainable drills may 
be needed for pupils with special faults, but 
the main thing is to give them plenty of op- 
portunity for motivated speech and to in- 
spire or hold them to the best speech tech- 
niques they know. A course or two in speech 
fundamentals—not in the difficult field of 
speech correction—will increase the teach- 
er's effectiveness. 


IN HIGH POINTS FOR JUNE APPEARS 
Hyman Stock’s “How and Why Words 
Change Their Meanings,” with many fresh 
examples for the use of the English teacher 
who either emphasizes word study or pre- 
sents language as something organic and 
living. 


“AN APPROACH TO PUNCTUATION” 
by Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley, in the J/linois 
English Bulletin for May, decries rules and 
urges teaching the meaning of punctuation 
marks. After the usual instruction and drill 
on the rules, students attempt—often some- 
what listlessly—to follow the rules, but their 
handling of punctuation is without basic un- 
derstanding. The article presents several in- 
teresting devices based on the notion that 
punctuation should do for written language 
what pauses and inflections do for speech. 
The students should, after noting how suc- 
cessful writers have used punctuation, prac- 
tice first on narrative, then on the informal 
letter, and finally on exposition. 

In the same magazine Mildred W. Good- 
ner offers “An Analysis of the Spelling Er- 
rors of College Freshmen.” The most prac- 
tical conclusions from Miss Goodner’s study 
of 1,108 errors made in the University of 
Illinois Rhetoric 2 examination papers are 
(1) that 20 per cent of the errors could have 
been eliminated by the application of the 
rules for suffixes, doubling, compound adjec- 
tives, plurals, and possessives; and (2) that 
syllabication (in inner speech, of course) and 
distinct enunciation would have corrected 
most of the 156 omissions or insertions of 
consonants and of the 33 omissions or inser- 
tions of syllables. 


HOW MAY THE WORK OF THE ENG- 
lish class assist our colleagues in the history 
department? James E. Warren, Jr., lists four 
ways in the Georgia Educational Journal for 
April: It may (1) aid in appreciating and 
recording local history; (2) teach, through 
literature, ‘‘those seemingly small details so 
often influencing the thinking of an age; 
(3) teach the perspective of history by 
teaching the continuous growth of language; 
and (4) help interpret through literature the 
psychology of races and nationalities. Mr. 
Warren thinks the good English teacher 
renders these services to the study of history 
naturally, perhaps unconsciously. 


A RADICAL INNOVATION OF- 
fered by Eva A. Moore, Royal Oaks, Michi- 
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gan, in the Clearing House for May. In her 
American literature classes a student, in 
order to get B or A, must initiate one proj- 
ect, which may be anything which he thinks 
will be useful to him—not necessarily litera- 
ture. A kind of integration results through 
reports and demonstrations. What she has 
the youngsters do is surely good for them; 
what of literature do they miss in the 
process? 


“GRAMMAR FOR TODAY” BY E. J. 
Newmayer and E. J. Rutan in the New Jer- 
sey Leaflet for March describes a device for 
inductive teaching of grammar. If the same 
sentence part-—subject, for example—is 
omitted from each sentence in a brief narra- 
tive and the students are asked to supply the 
missing words, the students will, the authors 
say, acquire a concept of this sentence ele- 
ment. 


“A BASIC 16-MM MOTION PICTURE 
Production Unit for Schools” is described by 
Neal Keehn and Leonard Keck in See and 
Hear for April. There are several helpful 
devices which would occur only to the ex- 
pert. The cost of a satisfactory outfit is 
placed at $2,138.50. 


TAX-FIGHTING ORGANIZATIONS 
are running amuck, the National Education 
Association warns. In the NEA News for 
May 21 a baker’s dozen of their usual argu- 
ments are listed, with suitable answers. If 
you are fighting the tax-fighters, here is 
ammunition. 


“OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL 
Books (50) of 1947” are listed in the NEA 
Journal for May. The inclusive bibliography 
of “Educational Books of 1947” prepared by 
Julia L. Certain and Ceceile Richman of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, was 
published in the Phi Delta Kappan for April 
(it formerly appeared every year in School 
and Society), and the winnowing was done 
by the compilers with the assistance of 
many experts in the various fields covered. 


“SOME OF THE BEST ILLINOIS HIGH 
School Prose of 1947” fills the Illinois Eng- 
lish Bulletin for March. Mostly short short 
stories, and good. The April number was 
devoted to high-school poems. Single copies, 
15 cents; two for 25 cents. C. W. Roberts, 
204a Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Lllinois. 


“A FORMULA FOR PREDICTING 
Readability: Instructions” is contributed to 
the Educational Research Bulletin for Feb- 
ruary 18 by Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall. 
It requires only the counting of words in the 
sample, determining the number of words 
not in the Dale list of three thousand, count- 
ing the sentences in the sample, and some 
simple arithmetic. It may be stated—not 


the author’s form—15.79) + 0496 © + 


3.6365 = Raw Score. The raw _ scores 
are converted into grade scores by a very 
simple table. W = whole number of words in 
a sample of the article or book to be evalu- 
ated; D = number of these words not on the 
Dale list; S = number of sentences in the 
sample. 


“MAGNETIC SPEECH RECORDERS” 
are discussed by J. S. Kemp in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech for April. Both wire and 
tape recorders have been greatly improved, 
and commercial recordings on such mediums 
are expected soon. Most manufacturers are 
standardizing wire size, magnetic character- 
istics, wire speed, and spool size so that re- 
cordings on any one can be played on the 
others. The cost has now been reduced to 
about $150. 


“EDUCATIONAL USES OF THE NEW 
Recorders” are discussed more fully in the 
Peabody Reflector for April by Burton H. 
Byers. Besides their use in English classes to 
enable students to hear their own speech, 
they may be used to work up mock broad- 
casts, to catch for class use important broad- 
casts occurring at other hours, to exchange 
recordings or programs between two institu- 
tions having recorders of the same general 
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type. Mr. Byers seems to find fewer draw- 
backs in the wire than in the tape recorders. 


DRAMATICS, DEBATING, AND 
school publications are prominent among 


the activities covered by “Selected Refer- 
ences on the Extra-curriculum.” The bib- 
liography is contributed to the School Re- 
view for April by Paul W. Terry and George 
Brown. 


About Literature 


THE PULITZER LITERARY PRIZES 
this year have been awarded as follows: 
James A. Michener, for Tales of the South 
Pacific (fiction); Wystan Hugh Auden, for 
The Age of Anxiety (poetry) ; Tennessee Wil- 
liams, for A Streetcar Named Desire (drama); 
Margaret Clapp, for Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow (biography). 

As usual, not everyone is satisfied. The 
Saturday Review of Literature takes an an- 
nual poll of the literary editors of a number 
of important magazines and newspapers. 
None of the books actually winning the 
awards led in the S.R.L. poll this year. The 
Big Sky (A. B. Guthrie, Jr.) and The Garret- 
son Chronicle (G. W. Brace) each received 
eight of the twenty-two votes in the fiction 
poll. The James Family (F. O. Matthiessen) 
led the biography poll, with Lincoln: The 
Liberal Statesman (J. G. Randall) and Wil- 
liam Allen White’s America (Walter John- 
son) only one vote back. In poetry Trans- 
port to Summer (Wallace Stevens) was most 
popular among the editors, although half of 
them reported ‘‘No opinion.” The editors 
did not vote on the plays. 


IN HIS “RISE OF FANTASY IN LITER- 
ature,’ in the summer American Scholar, 
Harrison Smith notes a fact which should 
not seem too incredible to observers of drug- 
store magazine racks—that there are now 
five new publishing houses devoted to the 
publication of books of fantasy alone and 
eighteen magazines bringing out stories 
“‘which range from what may seem to be the 
products of deranged minds, to brilliant and 
diabolically clever extensions of anthropo- 
morphic, philosophic, and scientific con- 
ceits.” This rise of fantasy as a literary 
genre, he believes, has been caused by the 


rapid mechanization of American civiliza- 
tion and the increasing failure of religion to 
satisfy the emotional and imaginative needs 
of human beings. The two main streams of 
this new fantastic literature have been the 
scientific and the supernatural. Both have 
developed from the pulp magazine. Some of 
the early stories have become collectors’ 
items. Numerous anthologies are being as- 
siduously made, and Victorian horror writers 
such as the Irish novelist J. Sheridan 
Le Fame, who died in 1875, are being resur- 
rected for good sales profit. One important 
result has been serious novelists’ increasing 
use of fantasy as a literary device. 


IN CONTRAST TO THE ESCAPISM OF 
this new literature of fantasy is the realism 
of Jane Austen (usually thought of as an 
escapist novelist), discussed at some length 
by David Daiches in his “‘Jane Austen, Karl 
Marx, and the Aristocratic Dance,” also in 
the summer American Scholar. Daiches con- 
siders Jane Austen ‘the most realistic novel- 
ist of her age, the only English novelist of 
stature who was in a sense a Marxist before 
Marx.” He points out that she exposes the 
economic basis of social behavior—as she 
knew it from personal experience—with an 
ironic smile; that her novels, usually de- 
scribed as social comedies, often come close 
to tragedy; that the way she organizes the 
characters and events in her novels, and 
and often makes the description of an actual 
ball a central part of many of them, sug- 
gests the old medieval motifs of the Dance 
of Death and the Dance of Life. He also 
points out that although she believed in 
what might be called the “country house 
ideal” —that is, to be able “‘to live by ideas 
and not by prejudices, to be able to indulge 
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freely all one’s intellectual and artistic apti- 
tudes, to conduct one’s daily living with 
ease, tolerance, intelligence and curiosity’’— 
she also realized that, however valid as an 
ideal, its social cost was too great. She saw, 
concludes Daiches, long before Marx, that 
political ideals are inseparable from eco- 
nomic organization. 


IN “THE GILBERTIAN WORLD AND 
the World of Today” another aspect of the 
relation of fantasy to reality is discussed by 
Guy Boas. His revaluation of W. S. Gilbert 
appears in the spring English, the magazine 
of the English Association (British). So im- 
possible are Gilbert’s plots, so improbable 
his people, so extravagant his jokes, that 
they are independent of fashion and date. 
He had no purpose but to please. The critics 
who now accuse Gilbert of cruelty fail to see 
him in relation to his own world. To picture 
executions in Titipu in 1885 was a joke be- 
cause it was a joke; to picture executions in 
Japan in 1945 was no joke in any sense of 


About 


IN RECENT YEARS THE NCTE COM- 
mittee on Radio has been using annual radio 
awards as a device to stimulate critical 
thinking and evaluation of radio offerings. 
The purpose is to develop a listening au- 
dience which will demand an increasingly 
improved standard of broadcasting. We 
could be boastful of some triumphs; how- 
ever, there remains much to be done. 

Radio programs and other cultural medi- 
ums are concerned less and less with achiev- 
ing excellence and more and more with mak- 
ing as universal an appeal as possible to the 
greatest common measure of the. public in- 
telligence. This common denominator can- 
not be a high one, and, rather than shape 
things by it, we as teachers of English should 
make an effort to cultivate public taste and 
to improve our standards. In science and 
practical affairs there has in our time been a 
leveling-up; in the arts of everyday life there 
has been a leveling-down. 

This is a serious matter to members of our 


the word. Among Gilbert’s chief contribu- 
tions, Boas concludes after considerable 
pleasant discussion of the major operas, is 
that he gave the educated English what they 
wanted, ‘“‘a boundless opportunity to laugh 
at themselves without losing self-respect, 
and a boundless opportunity of respecting 
themselves without losing their sense of hu- 
mor.” A much healthier use of fantasy, we 
might add, than that to which it is put in 
contemporary horror stories! 


“ENGLISH METRE ONCE MORE,” BY 
Evelyn H. Scholl, in the June PMLA is too 
long to summarize but provides an inter- 
esting answer to the controversial question: 
‘“‘What is the basis of English metre?”’ Miss 
Scholl analyzes a hitherto unexplored 
source, The English School of Lutenist Song 
Writers, thirty-six volumes produced be- 
tween 1597 and 1632, to show that the the- 
ory of equal times marked by stress best ex- 
plains the varying phenomena of modern 
English verse. 


Radio 


committee—many think it is very danger- 
ous. Apart from the individual loss which 
follows from living in a society where cul- 
tural standards are slipping, there is the 
fundamental question of the health of the 
social organism itself. Teachers of English 
cannot escape their responsibility here. 

For this school year, 1948-49, the com- 
mittee is calling upon a large number of 
teachers of English to participate with their 
classes in an eight-month program during 
which broadcasts are to be utilized to sup- 
plement pupil development along the lines 
commonly followed in the program of lan- 
guage-arts studies. In May, 1949, the classes 
will be asked to determine which of the 
broadcasts in the broad areas and strands of 
study may be considered superior. Constant 
emphasis on discriminatory listening should 
lead the younger generation of radio lis- 
teners to higher standards of expectation of 
what radio offers. 

Participating classes will receive through 
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their teachers a general guide and monthly 
listings of ‘‘Listenables.” Teachers wishing 
to join in the project are asked to communi- 
cate with the Committee Chairman, Leon C. 
Hood, 61 Lafayette Avenue, East Orange, 
New Jersey. The introductory packet will 
reach teachers by the first week in October. 


Programs on the air this month (see your 
local listings for the actual broadcast times) 
that may be used as desirable adjuncts to 
English teaching include: 


DRAMA 


“Theatre Guild on the Air’-—Sundays (be- 
ginning September 12)—-ABC (Probable fall 
broadcasts include A Bell for Adano, The 
Criminal Code, Journey’s End, The Letter, 
Camille, Mary of Scotland, The Winslow Boy, 
and Ah, Wilderness!) 

“Ford Theater’—Fridays (beginning October 
8)—CBS 

Radio Theater” —Mondays--CBS 


BIOGRAPHY 
Bill Stern—Fridays—-NBC 
“Cavalcade of America’’—-Mondays--NBC 
“Doorway to Life’’—CBS 


GENERAL READING 


“Invitation to Learning’—Sundays—-CBS 
(September 12, Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer; 
September 19, Wind in the Willows; Septem- 
ber 26, Gulliver’s Travels) 

“University Theater’”—Fridays--NBC 

“Studio I’’—-Tuesdays—CBS 

“You Are There’”—Sundays—CBS 

“Greatest Story Ever Told” --Sundays -ABC 


“Eternal Light’”’—Sundays—NBC 
“The Thompsons of America” —CBS 
“Tell It Again” —-Sundays—CBS 


CURRENT EVENTS 


News Analysts: Edward R. Murrow (CBS), 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. (MBS), Elmer Davis 
(ABC), H. V. Kaltenborn (NBC) 

“America’s Town Meeting’”—Tuesdays—ABC 

“CBS Documentaries’”—Various times--CBS 

“Capitol Cloakroom”——Wednesdays--C BS 

“Cross Section—USA’’—Saturdays —CBS 

“In My Opinion” —Mondays—CBS 

“Living—1948”—Sundays—N BC 

“Meet the Press’’—Fridays—-MBS 

“Public Affairs” —Saturdays--NBC 

‘University of Chicago Round Table’— 
Sundays—NBC 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE 
Air is discontinued by CBS, which is substi- 
tuting documentary and actuality broad- 
casts designed for general family listening. 
Davidson Taylor, CBS vice-president in 
charge of public affairs, says such programs 
as “You Are There”—formerly “CBS Is 
There’”—and “Doorway to Life’’ (guidance 
dramas) will predominate. He explains: 
“School broadcasting, in which this net- 
work pioneered, is now being done exten- 
sively and expertly by local school and uni- 
versity authorities, who are in a better posi- 
tion to co-ordinate and judge their own 
community and educational needs.”’ Appar- 
ently ‘Capitol Cloakroom,” “‘Invitation to 
Learning,” and Norman Corwin’s actuality 
programs will continue. 
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Books and Recordings 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL “READERS” 


Reading is a lifetime process one impor- 
tant segment of which is the junior high 
school years. The progress that should be 
made during these years has not been ade- 
quately studied. In general, we should ex- 
pect growth in vocabulary, in efficiency, in 
reading a wider variety of books and maga- 
zines, in reading interests, and in attitude 
toward reading as a means to personal de- 
velopment. 

This growth toward maturity in reading 
may be attained in various ways. Every 
teacher should be a teacher of reading of his 
subject. Every librarian should be skilful in 
guiding pupils’ reading. Every school should 
create an atmosphere of pupils’ learning 
through reading and enjoying the experi- 
ence. 

The three-book series, Reading Today,’ is 
designed to further reading development 
and development through reading in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Its meth- 
ods of accomplishing this aim are (1) to pro- 
vide a large number of selections in different 
fields of interest, (2) to motivate and direct 
the reading of each selection by a short pre- 
paragraph which gives an invitation to read 
that particular selection, and (3) to give in- 
dividual tests of comprehension or sugges- 
tions for discussion that serve as a check on 
whether the pupil has been able to get the 
ideas the author intended to convey and 
whether he is able to communicate them to 
others. 

Three questions may be raised about the 
value of this method of improving reading 
in the junior high school years: (1) Is a set 
of such anthologies better than a well- 
stocked library in each class, suited to the 
interests and reading abilities of the pupils? 

' Ethel M. Orr, Evelyn T. Holston, and Stella S. 
Center, Reading Today, Books I, I, and III (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947). 


(2) Are the selected articles of interest and 
value to pupils of this age? (3) Do the exer- 
cises at the end of each passage evoke the 
kind of reading response most appropriate 
to the material? 

If each teacher takes responsibility for 
the development of reading in his subject, 
there should be little need for special reading 
books. The English teacher, for example, 
would have books and magazines to suit 
every taste and level of reading achieve- 
ment. He would make informal practice ex- 
ercises from passages in these books. These 
practice exercises would serve a diagnostic 
purpose and would give an opportunity for 
repeated practice and discussion of best 
methods of reading different kinds of mate- 
rial for different purposes. However, many 
teachers at the present time are not pre- 
pared for this responsibility and would wel- 
come a series that provided pupils with this 
opportunity for practice and improvement. 
The series serves as a useful transition from 
present practice to ideal teaching. 

The selections for the most part should be 
interesting to seventh-, eighth-, and ninth- 
grade pupils. One wonders, however, whether 
many of the selections dealing with national 
and international problems would appeal to 
the run-of-the-mill junior high school young- 
ster. They are most of all interested in teen- 
agers like themselves—their adventures, 
their solutions of difficulties, their goals, 
their boy-girl relationships. If more articles 
about adolescents, written with humor and 
understanding, could have been included, 
the interest value of the series would have 
been heightened. 

The exercises at the end of the passage do 
not fall into the common error of checking 
the pupil’s comprehension of trivial, factual 
data. There are many thought questions, 
many appreciation questions. This is de- 
sirable. In some instances, the exercises 
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BOOKS AND 


would have been improved if the purpose of 
reading the article had been more skilfully 
analyzed. 

The practical usefulness of the series 
might have been increased by grouping the 
selections in separate books according to 
content fields, as a supplement to the books 
read in English, social studies, and science 
classes. Ingenious teachers of every subject, 
however, will find many uses for the series 
both with average and superior and with 
retarded readers. 

RuTH STRANG 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FOLK BALLADS 


Burl Ives, the vocalist of Ballads and Folk 
Songs, Volume 2,' has just the right quality 
of voice—mellow, now plaintive, now ro- 
guish—for a singer of old folk ballads. He has 
a seemingly careless, offhand manner of sing- 
ing, yet he deftly projects the emotion char- 
acterizing each particular song story. 

“Turtle Dove”’ is a light, little pledge of 


* Decca Album A-431. $3.75. 
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lasting love. “Devil’s Nine Questions” is a 
riddling ballad, a dialogue between the devil 
and a young lady whom Ives turns into a 
sinister fiend and a brave young woman by a 
subtle changing of the timbre of his voice. 
Wood Fire” and Thousand Mile”’ 
are plaintive little fragments of pledges of 
undying love. In ‘‘My Good Old Man”’ the 
old man’s spoken answers, full of comic self- 
pity, to the old woman’s affectionate ques- 
tioning illustrate Ives’s unique ability to 
characterize. “Po Boy,” the mournful tale 
of an unfortunate lad consigned to the jail- 
house, has a mournful minor twist to the end 
of each stanza that sets it apart and makes 
it unforgettable. “I’m Sad and Lonely” is 
the sorrowful lament of a lovesick girl de- 
serted by her lover. “Down in the Valley” 
and “‘Cowboy’s Lament” follow the familiar 
pattern of long-drawn-out, monotonous, yet 
melodic cowboy laments, the first for a lost 
love, the second for approaching death. 
Children should be prepared for the slow- 
paced singing and that air of being “un- 
finished”’ that characterize these ballads. 


FRANCES BOWYER 
Lima Souts 
OHIO 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Malabar Farm. By Louts BROMFIELD. Harper. $3.75. 


Readers of Pleasant Valley and anyone interested 
in farming, food production, or land conservation 
will find much information in this account of Pleas- 
ant Valley brought up to date. Bromfield writes also 
of people, of wild life, of politics, and of customs in 
other lands. He has great faith in his well-loved 
France. 


Peony. By Peart S. Buck. John Day Co. $3.00. 


The acceptance and absorption of the Jews by the 
Chinese a century ago forms the background of the 
story of a Chinese handmaid, playmate and first love 
of David, a Jewish lad. Literary Guild June selec- 
tion. 


The Hatfields and the McCoys. By VirGit CARRING- 
TON Jones. University of North Carolina Press. 
$3.75. 


The story of two feudin’ families that has (or is 
about to) become classic folklore. The trouble began 
over a pig in 1870 on the Virginia~-Kentucky line. 
Mr. Jones has visited the region, has consulted court 
records and newspaper confessions, and has talked 
with old residents who remember. Doctors, lawyers, 
a governor, and a United States senator stem from 
these families. A picture taken in 1928 shows a Hat- 
field and a McCoy just after they have shaken 
hands, the feud over. 


The Foolish Gentlewoman. By MARGERY SHARP. 

Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Christopher Morley says of this whimsical story 
of an English household: “‘We have been starved for 
novels like this.”” Book-of-the-Month choice for 
June. 


The Pleasant Morning Light. By Josermine Law- 
RENCE. Whittlesey. $3.00. 


Three cousins—white-collar girls—were twenty- 
seven and unmarried. Society very kindly kept them 
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mindful of the fact. They faced the question: Is it 
better to make a bad marriage than to make none at 
all? They had a spinster aunt whose fate, ever held 
before them by the family, created a sense of frustra- 
tion and a fear of becoming neurotic. They were con- 
stantly urged to see a psychiatrist. Sympathetic but 
mocking insinuations against family, society, and 
psychiatry; sharp, satirical prose. 


How To Stop Worrying and Start Living. By DALE 
CARNEGIE. Simon & Schuster. $2.95. 


The author of How To Win Friends and Influence 
People needs no introduction. This book is written 
in the same vein. 


Asylum for the Queen. By MitpRED JORDAN. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

At the time of the French Revolution a group 
of loyalists arranged for Louis XVI, Marie An- 
toinette, and the dauphin to take refuge in a Penn- 
sylvania colony until they could return in triumph 
to France. Miss Jordan paints an exotic picture of 
the last days of the Bourbons, the sensuousness, po- 
litical intrigues, and extravagances. A long, lush, 
dramatic story based on an unsolved episode in 
French intrigue. 


The World Is Not Enough. By Zoe OLDENBOURG. 
Pantheon. $3.75. 


A brilliant novel of adventure, romance, and his- 
tory laid in twelfth-century France. It teems with 
characters whose problems are not too different from 
those of our own day. An account of the Crusades is 
of glowing interest. 


The Flames of Time. By BAYNARD KENDRICK. Scrib- 
ner. $3.00. 


Spain was losing her hold on Florida; British, 
Yankees, and outlaws were warring for the terri- 
tory. A historical novel of color, romance, and ad- 
venture. Literary Guild selection for July. 


Melissa. By TAYLOR CALDWELL. Scribner. $3.00. 


The story of a girl’s misplaced love for a ruthless 
father, her mercenary marriage, and her eventual 
development. 


No Son of Mine. By G. B. STERN. Macmillan. $3.50. 


A Scottish vagrant is frequently asked, “Are you 
R. L. Stevenson’s son?” In this man Miss Stern has 
developed a most interesting character who takes 
advantage of the resemblance and in time almost (or 
quite) convinces himself that R. L. S. really was his 
father. Clever. 


Strange Ports of Call: Twenty Master pieces of Science- 
Fiction. Selected by Aucust DERLETH. Pellegrini 
& Cudahy. $3.75. 


Fantastic other-world stories of creatures from 
other planets, of man before civilization and in cen- 


turies to come. Includes a novel by H. P. Lovecraft 
and a classic by H. G. Wells. 


Arabesque. By GrorrreyY Hovuseno ip. Atlantic- 
Little. $2.75. 


Armande Herne, French-English by birth, be- 
came involved as a suspected spy in the Near East. 
International intrigue in a rich and colorful setting. 
Deftly humorous. By the author of Rogue Male. 


The Song in the Green Thorn Tree. By JAMES BARKE. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


The Wind That Shakes the Barley was the first of 
this author’s novels having Burns as hero. It de- 
scribed the poet’s childhood. This second story 
covers the two years during which his greatest 
poetry was written and his love affairs with Mary 
Campbell and Betty ran their course. Two more 
Burns novels are to follow. 


Days of Promise. By Louts Stevens. Prentice-Hall. 
$3.50. 

Time: 1865-1939. David MacAllister, a southern- 
born aristocrat, fought with the federal army. His 
Virginia-born wife sympathized with his ideal al- 
though the war cost her two brothers. The South 
did not receive the returned soldier kindly; he turned 
his face to the Middle West. Four generations of 
MacAllisters make the story an exciting one of 
frontier life, of enemies, lynching, and wheat grow- 
ing. New York, Paris, Berlin, and Petrograd have a 
place in the life of David’s descendants. Long, color- 
ful, democratic. 


Parris Mitchell of Kings Row. By Henry and 
KATHERINE BELLAMANN. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Parris Mitchell, psychiatrist, has come to his 
home town from World War I. He finds both friends 
and enemies, people whose lives are shrouded in 
mystery and sorrow. On the sensitive young man 
these lives have a disturbing influence. Good char- 
acterization, a well-rounded study of a small town. 


Fire. By GEORGE R. STEWART. Random. $3.00. 


By the author of Storm, Names on the Land, etc. 
Mr. Stewart worked in co-operation with the United 
States Forest Service in California for two fire sea- 
sons in preparation for writing Fire—the story of a 
forest fire. This one was started by lightning, 
smoldered, revived, and became a raging, destructive 
fire lasting for eleven days. How supervisors, look- 
outs, fire crews, and volunteers fought to control its 
advance is a dramatic story. 


The Sleeping and the Dead. Thirty uncanny tales 
selected by Aucust DERLETH. Pellegrini. $3.75. 
Twenty-three were out of print; ten are pub- 

lished in book form for the first time. Witchlore, 

vampirism, the spectral, and the psychic are in- 
cluded in these weird, hair-raising tales. 
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An Anthology of the New England Poets. Edited by 
Louis UNTERMEYER. Random. $3.95. 


From Colonial times to the present day. Writings 
from more than thirty poets. Foreword and Intro- 
duction, biographical and critical commentaries by 
the editor. 


Losses. By RANDALL JARRELL. Harcourt, $2.00. 


Thirty new poems and an older long narrative 
poem. 


Ebony Rhythm. Edited by Beatrice M. Murpuy. 
Exposition Press. $3.00. 


An anthology of verse by one hundred contem- 
porary Negro poets. 


The Second World War: The Gathering Storm. By 
Winston S. CHuRCHILL. Houghton. $6.00. 


Churchill told his story of World War I in World 
Crisis, Eastern Front, and Aftermath. The first vol- 
ume of his World War II story covers the time be- 
tween the false peace and Hitler’s success just before 
Dunkirk and the events which led to Churchill’s be- 
coming premier. Dramatic, shrewd, witty, courage- 
ous. Book-of-the-Month July choice. 


The Goebbels Diaries. Translated and edited by 
Louis P. Locuner. Doubleday. $4.00. 


The “‘Publisher’s Note,” telling of the finding of 
this lengthy personal diary, is of great interest. 
Written during 1042-43, this seems to be an accu- 
rate record of the evil plans of Hitler and his sub- 
ordinates, although Goebbels was a great liar. In 
political interest probably second only to Churchill’s 
book. 


All Our Years: The Autobiography of Robert Morss 
Lovett. Viking. $3.75. 


In striking contrast to Churchill’s story of war 
and its causes, of Goebbels’ confessions of cruelty 
and cunning, is this life-story of an educator, editor, 
and public figure. Dedicated to his thirty thousand 
students. 


Personal Equation: An Autobiography. By ALBERT 
GUERARD. Norton. $3.50. 


The French-born author of A Preface to World 
Literature writes primarily of the way in which the 
world has impinged upon his own feelings but de- 
picts that world clearly. He writes of France from 
his boyhood spent there and of his loved adopted 
country with passionate criticism. A liberal book. 


My Life as a Teacher. By JOHN ErskINE. Lippincott. 
$3.50. 

Experiences covering nearly a half-century as an 
educator at Amherst College, at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and at the American University at Beaune fol- 
lowing World War I. Sparkling, critical, humorous, 
confident. 
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What Comes of Training Women for War. By 
Dorotny American Council on Edu- 
cation. $3.00. 


How many were trained in each service, how they 
were trained, how they responded to training, what 
they thought about their role in the war. Many of 
the officers in all the services were formerly teachers. 
Are they again teachers, and what ideas will they 
bring back to the classroom? What effect will their 
experiences have upon the influence they have upon 
their pupils? 


A Treasury of American Superstitions. By CLAUDIA 
DE Lys. Philosophical Library. $5.00. 


Four hundred and ninety-four pages arranged by 
categories in twenty-four chapters. Delightful. You 
and your superstitions are here. 


Lands of the Dawning Morrow. By CARLETON BEALS. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. 


The awakening from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. Beals has spent most of his life in Latin 
America, which he writes of as a whole. He has re- 
cently made a nine-month trip through the country 
and is particularly interested in the changes due to 
the recent war and postwar conditions. End maps. 


Marvelous Journey: A Survey of Four Centuries of 
Brazilian Writing. By Knopf. 


$4.00. 


A vital, complete, and sympathetic history of 
writing in Brazil, with stress upon the literary values 
and reactions of modern Brazilians to their past and 
present literature. 


We Need Not Fail. By Summer WELLEs. Houghton. 
$2.50. 
A fervent plea for the partition of Palestine, by a 
statesman who should know the facts. Controver- 
sial. 


Toward World Peace. By Henry A. WALLACE. 
Reynal. $1.75. 


The new-party candidate here states his views 
upon international affairs, especially upon getting 
along with Russia. He declares for preparedness but 
for reversal of policies in Greece, China, etc. He also 
lays down a New-Dealish domestic platform. 


The Mediterranean. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. Trans- 
lated by Dorts Hemuinc. Duell, Sloan. $3.00. 


An important study of a region of great strategic 
importance. 


Iceland: New World Outpost. By AGNES ROTHERY. 
Viking. $3.75. 
Miss Rothery’s broad survey of the island, its 
natural beauties, its cultural history, its literature, 
the people, the political and economic trends, will 


come as a surprise to many readers. Enlightening 
and readable. 
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Vouza and the Solomon Islands. By Hector Mac- 
Quarrre. Macmillan. $4.00. 


The author came to the islands as a British 
colonial administrator. He admired, sympathized 
with, and understood the natives and gives an in- 
teresting account of their life as he shared it. 


New York: The World’s Capital City. By CLEVELAND 
Ropcers and ResBecca B. RANKIN. Harper. 
$5.00. 


The forces which have created the city, its geo- 
graphical features, its social, financial, and educa- 
tional] patterns all are appraised by two writers who 
love the city and have made careful research. 


New Song in a Strange Land. By ESTHER WARNER. 
Houghton. $3.50. 


The author, a sculptress, accompanied her hus- 
band to a rubber plantation in Liberia. There she 
became a real friend to the tribesmen and was ac- 
cepted by them. 


Here Rolled the Covered Wagons. By ALBERT and 
JANE SALIsBuRY. Superior. $6.00. 


Two hundred and twenty-three beautiful com- 
memorative photographs of historical places in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
and North Dakota. Explanatory text. Pictures are 
previously unpublished. End maps. A very attrac- 
tive bit of Americana. 


The Rise of the American Novel. By ALEXANDER 
Cowre. American Book Co. $5.00. 


A history of the American novel from its begin- 
ning with Susanna Rowson’s The Power of Sympathy 
in 1789 to the late nineteenth century, with a brief 
final chapter on the last fifty years. Authors and 
novels rather than movements are emphasized, and 
critical judgments, some of them in opposition to 
tradition, are freely offered. Unfamiliar works are 
summarized and sometimes represented by quota- 
tions. 


Hamlet. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With a psycho- 
analytical] study by ErNEsT JONES, M.D. Vision. 
8s. 6d. net. Sold by Funk & Wagnalls. $2.50. 


The Introduction, ‘‘The Problem of Hamlet and 
the Oepidus-Complex,” explains the cause of Ham- 
let’s hesitancy in seeking revenge for his father’s 
murder. Dr. Jones, by using suggestions made by 
Freud, reveals Hamlet’s attitude toward his uncle. 
Weird illustrations. 


T. S. Eliot: A Selected Critique. Edited by LEONARD 
Uncen. Rinehart. $5.00. 


Essays of appraisal and evaluation of Eliot’s 
writing by some thirty leading writers. 


The Frieda Lawrence Collection of D. H. Lawrence 
Manuscripts. Edited by E. W. Tepiock, Jr. Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press. $3.50. 


A collection of original manuscripts preserved by 
Mrs. Lawrence, including Lawrence’s diary 1920-24, 
with some gaps. A study of three versions of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. 


My Favorite Uncle Remus. By JOEL CHANDLER 
Harris. Selected and arranged by GEORGE VAN 
SANTVOORD and ARCHIBALD C. COOLIDGE. 
Houghton. $3.00. 


An attractive volume. Good print, paper, and 
illustrations. 


The Divine Comedy. By DANTE. Newly translated by 
LAWRENCE GRANT WHITE, with Gustav DorE 
illustrations. Pantheon. $6.50. 


This blank-verse translation of the whole hun- 
dred cantos—“Inferno,” “Purgatorio,” and “‘Para- 
diso’’—is very readable. The Doré illustrations are 
as satisfactory as possible for this imaginative sub- 
ject matter. The tasteful format is excellently 
executed. 


Caligula and Cross Purpose. By ALBERT CAMUS. 
Translated from the French by Stuart GILBERT. 
New Directions. $3.00. 


These two plays, favorably regarded by French 
critics, are stark tragedies, studies of absolutely 
ruthless persons. The ‘‘mad” Roman emperor Cali- 
gula is depicted as quite logical, though still by our 
standards mad. In Cross Purpose, Martha, reared by 
her mother to poison and rob lodgers, has a slight 
regard for her mother but none for anyone else. 


Exploring Art. By Louise C. Karyz and Onive L. 
Ritey. Harcourt. $3.75. 


Both authors are teachers of art in New York 
high schools. They have sought to relate art to the 
‘common experience of daily living,” to appraise the 
meaning and structure of art, to discuss its specific 
fields. There are chapters on “Color,”’ “Crafts, “In- 
dustrial Design,” “Community Planning,” etc. 
Over two hundred illustrations, some in color. 


Folk Song U.S.A. Collected, adapted, and arranged 
by Joun A. Lomax and ALAN Lomax; CHARLES 
SEEGER and RuTH SEEGER, music editors. Duell, 
Sloan. $6.00. 


The one hundred and eleven best American 
ballads. Words and music with introduction and 
background for each song. Piano and guitar settings. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


America through Literature. Edited by LuELta B. 
Coox, WALTER LOBAN, TREMAINE McDOowELL, 
and M. Sraurrer. Harcourt. Pp. 750. 
$3.00. 
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An anthology of American literature, but not 
material for a survey course. Part I, ‘“The American 
Achievement,” deals with material progress; Part II, 
“The American Quest,” with freedom, democracy, 
and the good life; Part III, ““The Molding of Ameri- 
cans,” with the people and their personal interests. 
The editors emphasize content but attempt con- 
tinuous inductive development of literary perception 
and taste. 


People in Literature. Edited by LuELLA B. Cook, 
WALTER Logan, and RuTtH M. StaurFer. Har- 
court. Pp. 682. $2.92. 


This anthology for tenth grade is arranged in 
eight topical units such as “Youth,” ‘“‘The Family 
and Fireside,’’ ‘‘People Overseas,”’ and ‘Roads to 
Success.”’ Esthetic consideration is incidental but 
persistent. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. By 
SAMUEL CLEMENS. Adapted by Ruts T. Kine in 
collaboration with Etsa and Hiiton D. 
Kino. Globe Book Co. $1.20. 


Changes are chiefly in vocabulary and in omission 
or shortening of difficult descriptive and philosophi- 
cal passages. Questions for study and others for dis- 
cussion—at the back of the book. 


Ivanhoe. By Str WALTER Scott. Adapted by JosEpH 
C. Garnspurc. Edited by Mary H. Hutcutson. 
College Entrance Book Co. Pp. 266. $1.53. 

Lorna Donne. By R. D. BLAcKkmoreE. Adapted by 
MABEL Dopce Hotmes. Edited by HELEN 
Ranvo.pu. C. E. B. Co. Pp. 319. $1.53. 

Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Bronté. Adapted by 
Lov P. Bunce. Edited by Grace A. BENSCOTER. 
C. E. B. Co. Pp. 308. $1.53. 


Of these three simplified classics Lorna Doone has 
been altered most—by omissions from the story and 
translation of the dialect—and Jane Eyre the least. 
All the adapters hope that the mature appeal has 
been kept while reading difficulty has been reduced. 


The Scarlet Letter. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. In- 
troduction by Austin WARREN. Rinehart. Paper. 
$o.50. 

Number 1 of the new “Rinehart Editions,’”’ most 


of which are for college use. Good paper and print 
but destructible cover. 


Drama in Our Time. Edited by M. M. NAGELBERG. 
Harcourt. Pp. 478. $1.96. 


A collection intended for study in grades eleven 
and twelve: Watch on the Rhine, Our Town, R.V.R., 
and Abe Lincoln in Illinois in full; Yellow Jack 


and One-third of a Nation abridged; passages from 
four other successes; the photoplay script of Saro- 
yan’s The Human Comedy, and a Corwin radio script. 
Introductions, biographies, and study questions. 


Language Skills, Grade Eleven. By KENNETH HOAG 
and ELMER R. Smita. Harcourt. Pp. 488. $2.12. 


A rather mature but readable presentation of all 
the rhetoric an ordinary person will ever need, and 
some usage. Interesting technical exercises and 
fewer, less motivated expressional activities. Many 
good photographic half-tones. 


English, Third Course. By ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
and Matiipa BarLey. American Book. Pp. 422. 
$2.20. 


This eleventh-grade composition text begins with 
inventory tests of grammar and usage, deals with 
good paragraphs and good composition structure, 
and then takes up kinds of composition. In every 
case precept comes first, and writing or speaking is 
assigned as practice on the precept. The second half 
of the book is a grammar-usage handbook to be used 
in post-inventory remedial work, and later as 
needed. 


Har per’s Workbook in English: Book II. By ENGEL- 
BERT J. NEUMAYER and Epwarp J. RUTAN. 
Harper. 


Distinguished chiefly by the amount of relatively 
free construction the exercises require. No alternative 
forms are given, and few wrong forms for correction; 
instead, the grammatical construction is named, and 
context (both sentence and whole narrative) sug- 
gests the word—or phrase or clause. Large pages. 
Consumable. 


English Workshop, Grade Nine, Grade Ten, and 
Grade Twelve. By JOHN E. WARRINER, JOSEPH C. 
BLUMENTHAL, and A. BARNETT LANGDALE. Har- 
court. $0.88, $0.88, and $0.96. 


Thorough workbooks beginning with formal rec- 
ognition grammar. 


Warriner’s Handbook of English. By Joun E. War- 
RINER. Harcourt. Pp. 498. $1.60. 


A grammar-usage handbook intended to be 
taught in the ninth and tenth grades. The grammar 
is put first, as the natural approach to usage. De- 
tailed. Recognizes “divided” usages. Exercises ac- 
company the statements of principles. 


Mark My Words. By MARJoRIE ROSENBERGER. 
World Book Co. Pp. 109. 


A consumable spelling and vocabulary workbook. 
More “conservative” than Webster. 
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Lippincott workbooks... 


ENGLISH FOR LIFE 
BY GRAY 


For grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, ENGLISH FOR LIFE combines the 
features of an English workbook and handbook and may be used to ac- 
company any standard English grammar and composition text or without 
a basal English textbook. 


READING FOR MEANING 
BY GUILER AND COLEMAN 


A program of materials and techniques designed to improve the six basic 
reading skills. For grades 6 to 12, inclusive. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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p ractical procedures and a wealth of background ma- 
terials for directing and enriching the study of literature 


Gor the experienced teacher: a time saver and stimu- 


lus to new possibilities in teaching literature 
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Each GUIDE contains: Background material; projects; guidance for teaching 
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TEACHING ENGLISH? 


No matter whether you are teaching English for the first time or are a 
veteran at it you should know and use the Kingsley Outline Studies in 
Literature. They have been “‘life-savers” for many new teachers, and ex- 
perienced ones have found new help and inspiration in these outlines. 


THE LIST OF OUTLINES 


Silas Marner 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Julius Caesar 

The Merchant of Venice 
The Vicar of Wakefield 
The Ancient Mariner 
Ivanhoe 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
The Princess 

The Vision of Sir Launfal 
Macbeth 

L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 
Lycidas 


15 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 


16 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 
The Lady of the Lake 

Idylls of the King 

Evangeline 

The Courtship of Miles Standish 
Hiawatha 

Snow Bound 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Two Years Before the Mast 
Christmas Carol 

The House of Seven Gables 
The Tempest 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Hamlet 

As You Like It 

The Last of the Mohicans 
The Saga of King Olaf 

The Deserted Village 

A Tale of Two Cities 
Mazeppa and the Prisoner of Chillon 
Sohrab and Rustum 
Franklin’s Autobiography 
King Henry V 


The Rape of the Lock 

Lorna Doone 

Lays of Ancient Rome 

Sesame and Lillies 

The Sketch Book 

Henry Esmond 

The English Mail Coach and Joan of Are 
Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration and 
Washington’s Farewell Address 

Prologue to Canterbury Tales 

Heroes and Hero Worship 

Essays of Elia 

Treasure Island 

Narrative Episodes from the Old Testa- 
ment 

Homer’s Iliad 

King Lear 

Homer’s Odyssey 

Hymn on the Nativity 

The Traveller 

Enoch Arden 

Gray’s Elegy 

David Copperfield 

Quentin Durward 

The Chambered Nautilus and Other 
Poems 

The Yemassee 

The Talisman 

Browning's Poems 

Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey 
David Balfour 

Wordsworth’s Poems 

Twice Told Tales 

Walden 

The Spy 

Kenilworth 

Lord Clive 

Cotter’s Saturday Night 

Cristabel 

The Master of Ballantrae 

The Mill on the Floss 


Price: 20 cents each 


SPECIAL: Six for $1.00 if you mention this advertisement 


Send for complete catalog of tests, workbooks, literature 
maps, and other helps for the busy English teacher. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


| 370 ATLANTIC AVENUE BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
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$4.75 


THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


® 2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


© A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


© A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


® Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 


SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


$4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS @ 153 E. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. 


ih 
40,000 ENTRIES |, 


In WORKBOOKS, too 


TRESSLER 


has a way with English classes 


As the English in Action texts motivate language study by appeal to 
pupil interest and dramatize grammar rules by the use of clever car- 


toons, so the ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE BOOKS con- 
tribute to a pupil’s keen enjoyment of language study. 


These are lively workbooks. Stimulating exercises provide a maximum 
of ‘self-checking, self-improving, habit-forming practice. Exercises 
require a minimum of student writing. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE BOOKS provide a flexible 
language program. They are full enough to serve as textbooks in 
themselves, or they may be used as interesting workbooks with the 
English in Action texts or with any superior English series. For grades 
3-12. Complete with progress charts, mastery tests, and a final 
examination for grades 7-12. Answer Books available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas § London 
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